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POLITICS IN PHILADELPHIA. 


HILADELPHIA occupies nearly the same 
Pp position now in politics that New York did 

afew yearsago. The latter city boasted in 
Tammany the greatest political ring in Ame- 
rica, but since the overthrow of that famous 
dynasty, the eminent distinction must be given 
to Philadelphia. This ring naturally rose out 
of the almost uninterrupted rule of the Repub- 
lican Party, for continuous possession of power 
by any man or set of men makes tyranny and 
political corruption inevitable. The combina- 
tion is not wholly Republican; the treachery 
of Democratic leaders has been for years 
an evil, till now local Democracy is so 
demoralized that likely it will not place 
a ticket in the his Fall. The Republican 
leaders, howev had the control of pub- 
lic affairs, and th ire responsible for the 
condition of the city and its government. 

Under this ab rule the people seem to 
be restless and ci-satisfied. Without excep- 
tion every daily newspaper in Philadelphia 
has at some time denounced it, though a por- 
tion of the Press has of late been silent. A 
Reform Association was formed three years 
ago by citizens, irrespective of party, who 
were alarmed at » rapid increase of the 
city debt. now over $54,000,000, and the evi- 
dence of corruption in some departments of 
the government. ‘This association has success- 
fully made war upon numerous abuses, has 
compelled the respect, if not the fear, of its 
opponents, and has nominated independent 
candidates for this Kal!, who will probably 
receive a larger vote than the election officers 
will consent to count. The convention to 
revise the Constitution of the State has pro- 
posed several changes in that instrument 
which, it is believed, will abolish the system 
of special legislation, which is the fruitful 
cause of municipal evils; but these changes 
cannot be effected before the election. Thus 
the struggle between the people and their 
masters has been continued for several years, 
and never with more energy than at present; 
and it will not be abandoned till Philadelphia, 
like New York, has been freed from a political 
oligarchy. 

The portraits of Philadelphia politicians 
which we present this week include those of 
the majority of the Republican leaders. The 
chief of these is Mr. William B. Mann, District 
Attorney, who is the autocrat of the Republi- 
can Party in Philadelphia, and recognized as 
such by both enemies and friends. He is an 
experienced snd able criminal lawyer, a pow- 
erful speaker, and a man of extraordinary 
energy and more than average ability. Pro- 
bably because of his position as the prosecut- 
ing officer of the Commonwealth, he has great 
influence over the Democracy, and is obeyed 
by many who have good reason to fear him. 
He is the Ben. Butler of his party, always 
ready to take the responsibility, fertile in ex- 
pedients, resolute in the execution of his plans. 
Personally, Mr. Mann is said to have excellent 
qualities, to be generous to his friends and 
magnanimous to his enemies, but he is resolved 
to rule. His present income is believed to be 
immense. Mr. Mann was the creator of the 
Registry Law, which allows the Republicans 
to appoint the election officers for the Demo- 
cracy, which it needs no explanation to show 
gives the former party an almost impregnable 
position. So long as that law endures his 
rule will last. It reminds us of Byron’s verse, 
~ While stands the Coliseum Rome shall stand, 
when falls the Coliseum Rome shall fall, and 
when Rome falls, the world.” Mr. Mann 
knows this, and leans upon the Registry Law 
like Hope upon her anchor. In this attitude 
be should be photographed. 

Mr. Stokeley is the Mayor of the city, and a 
self-made man who worked himself up to a 
position he is not altogether capable of filling. 
He is a plain business-man, and not “ an orator 
as Brutus is.” The aristocratic members of 
the party look with little favor upon Mr. 
Stokeley, because of his humble beginning, but 
he is using all his energies and the influence of 
the police force to secure a renomination next 
year. As the next Mayor will preside at the 
Centennial Exhibition in 1876, much opposi- 
tion exists to |is ambition, the citizens gener- 
ally desiring « man of more culture and 
oratorical ability. There has been a bitter 
quarrel between Mr. Stokeley and Mr. Mann, 
and of this the Reformers should take advan- 
tage. The principal opponentof Mr.Stokeley for 
the Mayoralty is General Bingham. This gentle- 
man is believed to be the choice of the leading 
Republican politicians, and if this be so, Mr. 
Stokeley must yield in the end. Hla police can 


| and eloquent speaker, aml among the Repub- 
| lican leaders no more acceptable candidate 


| 


| held. 


| his election to the fact that many men who 


| phies elsewhere. 


arrest a man, but they cannot arrest a move- | 
ment. General Bingham has an honorable | 
military record ; he was for five or six years | 
the efficient and popular Postmaster of Phila- 
delphia, and was recently elected the Clerk of 
the Court of Common Pleas, a more profitable, 
if not as influential an office. He is a fluent 


could be obtained. 

Mr. Walton is the present Recorder of 
Deeds. He has been a Republican politician 
for years, but this is the first office he ever 
He is not a candidate at present. It is 
said that he has more warm personal friends 
than any man in his party, and that he owed 


were opposed to his colleagues gave him their 
practical support. Among these was Alexan- 
der Henry, who is now generally thought of 
as the Reform candidate for Mayor, and who 
held that office before. Mr. Elliott was the 
Speaker of the House of Representatives, and 
is the present candidate for Sheriff. He pre- 
vented the defeat of the Regis\ry Law last 
Winter, a reform urged almost to the point of 
success by Colonel McClure, and regarded as 
a special enemy by the Reform Party. Mr. 
Hill made an immense fortune as Collector of 
Delinquent Taxes, but has since been virtually 
dropped by the ring. He is at present a Com- 
missioner to Vienna. Mr. Leeds is the Sheriff, 
and will doubtless be a candidate for another 
oflice when his term expires. The City Trea- 
surer, Mr. Widener, for some time bore the 
brunt of the attacks of the Reformers, who 
compelled the adoption of several salutary 
changes in his office, the previous City Trea- 
surer having been sent to the Penitentiary for 
speculating unfortunately with the people’s 
money, and the administration is now believed | 
to be improved. Of Messrs. Henzcy, McCuen 
and Bunn, we publish sufficiently full biogra- 


That some of these gentlemen 
eminent abilities and excellent personal traits 
we suppose even their opponents will admit ; 
but the Reformers oppose them because they 
believe that their combined influence is against 
the interests of the city. They have not seen 
economy practiced, public crimes punished, 
henest elections held, the debt reduced, under 
the present Republican rule; and the people 
demand a revolution. All officeholders are, | 
of course, interested in the fee system, by 
which the Sheriff, for instance, makes from 
sixty to a hundred thousand dollars a year, 
while the Reformers would substitute for it | 
fixed salaries of six or ten thousand dollars, 
and let the fees go into the Treasury, where 
they of right belong. These are some of the 
elements of the political struggle in Phila- 
delphia ‘this Fall, and in which the people 
everywhere cannot fail to be interested. 


possess 











THE POLITICAL FUTURE. 


HE Republican Party has usually in any 

eleetion claimed the loyalty of the States 
of Illinois, Wisconsin, Minnesota, Iowa, Ne- | 
braska and Ohio. In the Presidential election 
of 1872 these States polled nearly one-fourth 
of the popular vote cast for both Greeley and 
Grant. Of the 366 electoral votes in the Union 
cast for President, and of the 304 given to 
Grant, these six States contributed 72. 

In a Presidential election in which a united, 
well-organized party, loyally supporting its 
leader, could be in opposition to the Ad- 
ministration, the Republican Party by the 
strongest efforts could not secure a greater 
number of electoral votes than 183; or, as it 
appears from the calculation, just one-half the 
whole number. It is certain that 8&6 electoral 
votes would be given to the candidate who 
would receive the support of the people who 
now belong to the Democratic Party, and 
that no one could decide where the remaining 
97 votes would be given. The advantage 
would still be in favor of the Republican 
Party, because, having a fair right to claim 
one-half the whole electoral vote, it would 
have a chance to obtain part of the 97 doubt- 
ful votes. 

But it has happened this year that in the six 
States whose names we have given at the be- 
ginning of this article there has arisen a 
great, united party of Farmers, who are form- 
ing what are popularly known as Granges. 
These Farmers are so strong that they can 
decide an election in any or all of those States. 
They really hold, in those six States alone, 72 
electoral votes ; and because of this fact the 
Republican Party must consider those votes as 
among the doubtful ones. So that there 
would be ina general election 169 electoral 
votes which could not be predetermined to 
belong to any party. Thus we see that, count- 
ing all other Republican States as continuing 
to be Republican, there would be 111 electoral 
votes for that party, 86 for the party which 
contained the body of Democrats, and 169 
would be doubtful. And we are counting, not 
all the Republican States in which Granges 
are organizing, but only the six in which they 








have been organized to a great extent. 

It is simply stupid for the politicians to ig- 
nore this great social movement in the West. 
They must do something with it, or it will do 

| something with them. They stand in the posi- 
| tion of Noah’s neighbors, who laughed when | 
the first drops of, the Deluge began to fall. | 
The Granges will really determine tlie Presi- | 


| from 
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more than that. At all events it is certain 
that while the Farmers do not belong either 
to the Republican or to the Democratic Party, 
both those parties have virtually suspended 
their existence in six States. 


AMERICAN HUMORISTS. 
yaa a strong element of humor a 

lasting literature is impossible. Very 
few authors have attained to greatness with- 


out it, for even if the faculty is not directly | 


employed, its necessary to 
prevent serious thought from becoming pro- 
foundly dull. It is invaluable not only for 
what it does, but for what it compels to be left 
undone. Wordsworth would have been a much 
greater poet had even a moderate sense of 
humor underlaid his splendid imagination. 
But he was almost destitute of this sense, and 
therefore incapable of distinguishing solemnity 
from sublimity, and no doubt all his verse 
seemed of equal merit to him, while to us 
his grand thoughts often seem like mighty 
pyramids set in vast and dreary deserts. 
He would begin a beautiful sonnet with the 
apostrophe, * Oh! Smith!’ unconscious that it 
would provoke a smile, for though it is true 
that Smith, considered abstractly and philoso- 
phically, is not at all more funny as a name 


possession is 


than Apollo or Minerva, its associations make | 


it amusing to us in a poetical introduction. 
“Alas! what boots * is a line in the index 
to his poems. “ What boots, indeed!” said 
Charles Lamb, writing to him ; “ you should 
have seen mine after climbing over your in- 
fernal hills... The humor Shakespeare pos- 
sessed makes even his tragedy all the nobler ; 
it is the magic wand which, when it touches 
false poetry, transforms it into its true shape. 


| It is the sword of sharpness with which little 


Jack pierces the enormous giant of dullness. 
American literature is rich in humor, and 
this is one reason for believing in the grandeur 
of its future. There has never been a de- 
ficiency of humorous authors, although very 
few of their productions have lived. There are 
a few classics, such as Washington Irving, Haw- 
thorne, Holmes, Paulding, Saxe, Cooper, Willis, 
though in some of these humor was_ but 
secondary or incidental. We have had no one 
to approach Dickens, nor Hood, though War- 


| ner, the author of “ Our Wedding Journey,” 


is sometimes as delightful as “ Elia.” But it is 
not of these writers that we think when we 
speak of American humorists ; many of them 
use English forms, and draw their inspiration 
foreign springs. The distinguishing 
characteristic of American humor is extrava- 
gance, and the writers who have successfully 
worked this new field are a distinct and 
original class. 

The first and one of the finest of the purely 
American humorists was Lieutenant Derby, bet- 
ter known as John Phenix. His military duties 
called him to the frontier and to California in 
its early days, and he found a fresh field for 
his genius. He has written some of the fun- 
niest things in American literature, as, for 
instance, his plan for transforming the garri- 
son of a fort into an army of besiegers, the 
account of his editorship of the San Diego 
Herald, and his numerical system of giving 
definite force to epithets, illustrated by the 
story of the young lady with the one hundred 
blue eyes and seventy-six coral teeth. His ex- 
travagance knew no bounds, and he reveled 
in everything that was irredeemably absurd. 
He dealt a little with politics, but all he cared 
for was fun. We believe that he had more 
genuine humor than any of his successors, and 
in this day his writings would have been a 
fortune to himself and his publisher. 

All who followed Phenix have imitated 
him. Artemus Ward continued his style, 
adding to it the admirable character of the old 
Wax Works Showman, and introducing bad 
spelling as an element of humor. It is un- 
questionably true that to spell incorrectly is 
the meanest way to be funny ; but it must be 
admitted that Mr. Browne often made his 
orthography very effective. The Showman’s 
stories would lose much of their interest if 
they were riglitly spelt, and he had eminent 
authority in the outrageous orthography of 
Hood, and the inimitable “ Jeames Plush ” of 
Thackeray. Artemus Ward made more than 
one slang phrase popular, and his imitators 


| still cling to “thusly and “a sweet boon,” 


as if they had not long ago ceased to be 
funny. He employed this extravagant humor in 
social satire, and in this differs from that other 
celebrated disciple of the Phoenix school, Mark 
Twain. This lively writer employs his fun in 
a practical way; his two volumes, “* Roughing 
It’ and “The Innocents Abroad,” are really 
excellent books of travel, and contain much 
information. His fault is that he does not 
discriminate, and that it is sometimes difficult 
to tell his facts from his inventions ; but his 
humor is genuine and hearty, and his descrip- 
tion of the interview between a Nevada 
desperado and a clergyman, in reference to 
the funeral of another of the “ boys ” of early 
mining times, could not be surpassed. Like 
all men who produce much, Mr. Clemens has 
a certain mannerism which sometimes pre- 
serves the form of humor without its soul ; 
but he rarely fails to entertain, and writes 
in a manly, independent way. 

Petroleum V. Nasby is nothing if not a 
political humorist. 
bitter than any of the writers we have men- 


He is more sarcastic and 


{[Auscusr 9, L273. 


during Mr. Johnson’s administration. He al- 
Ways appears to write with a political pur- 
pose, and for that reason Nasby, Bascom, and 
his other characters, have already become his 
torical. He cannot use them now, for they 
could only live and move in times of intense 
partisan excitement. There is something 
serious and almust savage in his humor, as if 
he did not care for it for its own sake alone, 
but needed a purpose to inspire him. 

These writers are all strictly American. 
They owe nothing to standard literature, though 
they borrow from each other. They could 
| not exist in any other country, and each of 
them has a roughness and rudeness which 
may displease the fastidious literary student. 
| They use slang, they emulate Munchausen in 
| his impossibilities, they care little for style or 
}art, they seldom have the delicacy of Cer- 
| vantes, or Sterne, or Dickens, but they have 
made millions laugh, and are the pioneers of a 
new humorous literature. There are others 
of the same school: Orpheus C. Kerr, Doe- 
sticks, the Fat Contributor, the Danbury News 
Man, but these agreeable writers have not yet 


|}made for themselves national positions, as 
| John Phenix and his greater followers un- 
questionably have done. Their fields are 


more local, and their influence more limited. 
But they are all laying the foundations of a 
distinctively American literature, which is 
likely to be as original in humor and as per- 
fect in art as anything which the Old World 
has given to mankind. 


SOME LITTLE PRATSE, 

“Tr would be impossible to find brighter 
illustrated journalism than is contained in 
Frank Lesiit’s.’’— True American. 

“ BesipE Frank Lestie’s, all other illustrated 
journals are weak and wearying. Here we 
have strong pictures set in brilliant frames. 
and hung in a soft, pure light; for ‘ pictures 
of gold’ may appear to disadvantage unless 
their surroundings are in keeping. FRANK 
LESLIE’s is a newspaper in every sense of the 
word, and we sometimes think that no journal 
in New York, or anywhere, has more brilliant 
writing.” —Jersey City Herald. 


“Frank LeSLIE gives this week some ad- 
mirable illustrations of the College Regatta. 
| The editorial conduct of his paper is greatly 
improving.”—New York Tribune. 

“We do not know whether its pictures or 
its articles are its chief merit.’’— Philadelphia 
Mercury. 

“Frank Leswiz’s excels every illustrated 
paper in the world in representing still water.” 
—A famous English novelist ( privately). 

“ Atways welcome at our editorial-table. 
Judge Naar. 

“More like real journalism than anything 
illustrated.”— Washington Republican. 





OLD CONTINENTS. 
HE circumstances which marked the passage of 
the uppermost Silurian rocks into Old Red Sand- 
stone seem to have been the following: 

First, a swallowing of the sea, followed by a 
gradual alteration in the physical geography of the 
district, so that the area became changed into a 
series of mingled fresh and brackish lagoons, which 
finally, by continued terrestrial changes, were con- 
verted into a great fresh-water lake, or, if we take 
the whole of Great Britain and areas now sea- 
covered beyond, into a series of lakes. The occur- 
| rence of a few genera or even species of fish and 
Crustacea common to the salt, brackish, or fresh 
waters, does not prove that the passage-beds and 
those still higher are truly marine. At the present 
day animals commonly supposed to be essentially 
marine are occasionally found inhabiting fresh 
water. In the inland fresh lakes of Newfoundland, 
seals, which never visit the sea, are common and 
breed freely. The same is the case in Lake Baikal, 
1,280 feet above the sea-level, in Central Asia; and 
though these facts bear but slightly on my present 
subject, seals being air-breathing Mammalia, yet in 
the broad mouth of the Amazon, far above the 
tidal influx of sea-water, marine mollusca and other 
kinds of life are found, and in some of the lakes in 
Sweden there are marine Crustacea. This may be 
easily accounted for in the same way that I now 
attempt to account for analogous peculiarities in 
the Old Red Sandstone. These Swedish lakes were 
submerged during the Glacial period, and remained 
as deep basins while the land was emerging, and 
after its final emergence the salt waters of the 
lakes freshened so slowly, that some of the crea- 
tures inhabiting them had time by degrees to adjust 
themselves to new and abnormal conditions. 

In further illustration of the subject let us sup- 
pose a set of circumstances such as the following: 
By long-continued upheaval of the mouth of the 
Baltic (a process now going on,) its waters, already 
brackish in the Gulfs of Bothnia and Finland, would 
eventually become fresh, and true lacustrine strata 
over that area would succeed and blend into the 
marine and brackish water-beds of earlier date. 
Something of this kind 1 conceive to have marked 
the transition from the Upper Silurian beds into the 
Old Red Sandstone. Again, if by changes in the 
physical geography of the area, of a continental 
kind, a portion of the Silurian sea got isolated from 
the ‘main ocean, more or less like the Caspian and 
Black Sea, then the ordinary marine conditions of 
the ‘‘ passage-beds,’’ accompanied by some of the 
life of the period, might be maintained for what, in 
common language, seems to us along time. There 
is geological proof that the Black Sea was once 
| united to the Caspian, the two forming one great 








| dency of 1876 ; perhaps they will determine ! tioned, and did valuable service to his party | brackish lake. Since they were disunited and the 
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Bosphorus opened, the Black Sea has, it may be in- | 


ferred, been steadily freshening ; 
conceive that by the reclosing of the Bosphorus (a 
comparatively small geographical change,) it might | 
in the course of time again be converted into a 
fresh lake. At present a great body of salt water 
is constantly being 


and it is easy to 


the Danube and other rivers, while owing to the un- 
congenial quality of the freshening sea some of the 
Black Sea shells are strangely distorted, as was 
shown by Edward Forbes. 

Or if we take the Caspian alone as an example, 
there we have a brackish inland sea which was once 
joined to the ocean, as proved by ita molluscan 
fauna. Changes in physical geography have taken 
place of such a kind that the Caspian is now 
separated from the ocean, while its waters, gradu- 
ally growing salter by evaporation, are still in- 
habited by a poor and dwarfed marine molluscan 
fauna. If by increase of rainfall the Caspian be- 
came freshened, evaporation not being equal to the 
supply of water poured in by rivers, it would by- 
and-by, after reaching the point of overflow, be 
converted into a great fresh-water lake larger in ex- 
tent than the whole area of Great Britain. Under 
these circumstances, in the Caspian area we should 
have a passage more or less gradual from marine to 
fresh-water conditions, such as | conceive to have 
marked the advent of the Old Red Sandstone. 


THE PALM OIL TRADE, 


PROPOS of the palm and its invaluable utility 

to the savage, we may give the reader a pic- 
ture of the sort of business it is to collect palm-oil 
for the European market: 

The palm-oil agents reside ever on board the re- 
ceiving-hulks, from whence they enjoy the lovely 
view of a broad, muddy river, flowing silently and 
sluggishly along among slimy mangrove swamps, 
and of an expanse of country, the never-changing 
face of which, overhung with yellow mephitic 
vapor, is perfectly flat, level with the water, and 
covered with bush and vegetable deposits, which, 
decaying and festering in the damp, and swelling 
under the influence of a tropic sun, emit at night an 
intolerable miasma. So deadly is the climate, they 
dare seldom venture ashore, and the only excite- 
ment they ever experience is to watch for alligators 
floating lazily along the stream, to emulate with 
one another which shall first collect a cargo, to 
ecrutinize the shore through their telescopes, and 
when & canoe is seen putting off to speculate 
whether it contains palm-oil—which drops in thus 
slowly by gallons and puncheons—each one, whether 
it is bound for his hulk or that of a rival, the anxious 
hope as it approaches, and the corresponding dis- 
appointment when it is seen dodging off to a neigh- 
bor’s hulk. Or, when sociably inclined, the excite- 
ment consists in visiting each hulk at night, and 
instead of entering by the usual mode, to scramble 
in at the cabin-windows, and pulling the occupant 
from his berth, compel him, willing or unwilling, to 
produce strong water and make a night of it. Who 
can wonder that these wretched exiles, wearied 
with ennui, and depressed by their solitary existence 
and the influence of the horrid climate, should have 
recourse to artificial stimulants in order to support 
their spirits! And who does not marvel that men 
can be found who, even in the hope of acquiring a 
fortune in three years, if they live so long (but 
there’s the rub,) will undertake such a business; 
for if they live through the term, which they seldom 
do, and though they return home with ample means, 
yet their broken health renders miserable the re- 
mainder of their existence. The chief enemies to 
trade are the slave-dealers, who pay for their miser- 
able freight in hard cash, and as the chief men 
delight in doubloons, and little trouble is involved 
in seizing and selling their people, while much 
labor is required in the preparation ot palm-oil, in 
payment for which they only obtain the less current 
stuffs, they uphold the slave trade, and the presence 
of the slaver in the river is denoted to the unfor- 
tunate agents by the absence of their unusual excite- 
ment, the dearth of palm-oil laden canoes, and by 
the total cessation of traffic. 


} 








HERBERT SPENCER ON SOCIOLOGY. 


ae the effectual study of Sociology there needs 

a habit of thought generated by the studies of 
all these sciences; since, as already said, social 
phenomena involve phenomena of every order. 

That there are necessities of relation such as those 
with which the abstract sciences deal, cannot be 
denied when it is seen that societies present facts 
of number and quantity. That the actions of men 
in society, in all their movements and productive 
processes, must conform to the laws of the physical 
forces, is also indisputable. And that everything 
thought and felt and done inthe course of sdcial life, 
ig thought and felt and done in harmony with the laws 
of individual life, is also a truth—almost a truism, 
indeed: though one of which few seem conscious. 

Culture ofthe sciencesin general, then, is needful ; 
and above all, culture of the Science of Life. This is 
more especially requisite, however, because the con- 
ceptions of continuity, complexity and eontingency, 
of causation, as well as the conception of fructify- 
ing causation, are conceptions common to it and to 
the Science of Society. It affords a specially fit 
discipline, for the reason that it alone among the 
sciences produces familiarity with these cardinal 
ideas—presents the data for them in forms easily 
grasped, and so prepares the mind for recognizing 
the data for them in the Social Science, where they 
are less easily grasped, though no less constantly 
presented. 

The supreme importance of this last kind of cul- 
ture, however, is not to be adequately shown by 
this brief statement. For besides generating habits 
of thought appropriate to the study of the Social 
Science, it furnishes the mind with special concep- 
tions which serve as keys to the Social Science. 
The Science of Life yields to the Science of Society, 
certain great generalizations without which there 
can be no Science of Society at all. Let us go on 
o observe the relations of the two. 


poured out through the Bos- | " ee One - 
phorus, and its place taken by the fresh waters of | self-2bandonment 18 called for, and for a time the 
| Surrender of one’s 
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VICTOR HUGO. 
HE genius of Victor Hugo is wide and violent 
like a sea, and one hesitates upon the brink 
| before venturing to plunge. Buta timid approach 
—to dabble with the feet and duck the head, is to 
remain unacquainted with this poet. A certain 


safe and deliberate footing. 
When you are fairly borne away by some moving 
mound of water, when you are tossed, and buffeted, 
and bewildered, when the foam flies over your 
head, when you glide from dark hollow to shining 
hillock of the sea, when your ears are filled with 
the sound and your eyes with the splendor and 
terror of ocean, then you begin to be aware of the 
sensation which Victor Hugo communicates. But 
this is not the whole. Presently your bewilderment 
increases. This flood—is it a flood of water or a 
torrent of light?—for objects and forces are chang- 
ing their aspect and direction. Have you plunged 
downward, or soared up? Are you either in or on 
the earth? Have you been somehow drawn into 
the immense envelopment of a planet’s belt or swift 
meteor? Where are the edges and limit of this 
environing brightness and gloom? Yet all the 
while a sense 
presence of our green, substantial earth; for songs 
of birds reach us, and the chiming of the carillons 
of old cities, and the cries of children at play. We 
drop from Saturn with his moons and rings, and find 
ourselves by the fireside, or stooping over a cradle. 

Such is the first large and adequate sensation, 
unresolved by analysis. 

But when one has rescued one’s imagination from 
the obession of Victor Hugo’s genius, how is one 





of security remains, and of the near | 


| climate are here at work. 


compelled to regard the writer and his work? This | 


vast and vague luminosity, with its sound and 
splendor, its gloom and terror, has it any inward 
unity ?—has it any determined course? This comet- 
ary apparition, which throws out such stupendous 
jets, where lies its nucleus ?—and is its orbit ascer- 
tainable? Whatis Victor Hugo? And the answer 
is—He is the imagination of France in the century 
of trouble which followed her great Revolution—an 
imagination powerful, ambitious, disordered--a light 


of the world, though a light as wild as that of | 
| claimers of the woods were an exceptionally hardy 


volcanic flames blown upon by storm; and he is 
also the better heart of France, tender and fierce, 
framed for manifold joy and sorrow, rich in domestic 
feeling and rich in patriotism; heroic, yet not with- 
out a self-consciousness of heroism; that eager, seif- 
betraying, intemperate heart, which alternates 
between a defiant willfulness and the tyranny of an 
idea ora passion. The history of this imagination 
and of this heart is the history of Victor Hugo. 
Intellect, which in the highest poets co-operates 
with the affections and the imagination, in Victor 
Hugo is deficient. With him it is not ever energy of 
thought which demands a passionate expression in 
art. Ofa progressive process of thinking he seems 
incapable. Such emotional logic as Mr. Browning 
brings vigorously into play, securing for the feelings 
as he advances each position which has been gained, 
is unknown to Victor Hugo. He is the seer, the 
dreamer, the prophet; not the athletic thinker or 
the patient inquirer for truth. The eternal prob- 
lems, which loom darkly before the mind of man, 
are to be captured, he thinks, if at all, by prompt 
assault. For the needs of faith he finds it more 
important to reinforce the will than to illuminate 
the intellect; he is one of the violent who take the 
kingdom of God by force. ‘‘ Naked I will advance 
even to the ternmble tabernacle of the unknown, 
even to the threshold of the shadow and the void, 
wide gulfs which the livid pack of black lightnings 
guard; even to the visionary gates of the sacred 
heaven; and if you bellow, thunders! | will roar!” 








QUALITY OF GREAT MEN. 

iy may find, it has been said, in reading the 

biography of any great man, that he was ac- 
quainted with some one who appeared at the time 
to be greater than himself. Either the great man was 
generous enough to clothe his friend with his own 
imagination; or the friend, though really admirable, 
was a failure through some incidental cause. It 
may be doubtful which 1s the commoner cause of 
the disappointments which are undoubtedly numer- 
ous. The original judgment is, of course, con- 
stantly erroneous. People are apt to form a very 
maccurate estimate of the qualities which are really 
most conducive to success, and, especially in early 
life, to overvalue pure intellectual capacity as com- 
pared with the force ‘necessary to set it in action. 
The path to such success as can be obtained in our 
school-days is free from many of 


| setting in of the cold months, at the rapid transit 


| mand upon their bodily energies ; 
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vigor of thought 
ficiency 


could be neutralized by 
of volition. If men like Gray and Cole- 


| ridge have so narrowly escaped shipwreck, it is 


| cause they failed to take into account the banc 


| went to her colonies. 





the obstacles | 


which overpower a man’s energy in the rough up- | 


hill struggle of later life. Gray’s contemporaries 
were right when they said that he was potentially 
a poet of a very high order. And yet the exces- 
sive delicacy of his temperament made him the 
least productive of all considerable poets; and, 
had been very slightly increased, might have entirely 
choked the productive impulse. He succeeded, 


if it | 


and only just succeeded, in squeezing outa few lines | 


which are amongst the most perfect in our literature. 
With his wide reading and exquisite taste, he might 
have produced other writings of permanent excel- 
lence. Enough was fortunately executed to give us 


| flames b¥ reason of ‘the very narrow streets in that 
| section. 


some measure of his power; with alittle less fastidi- | 
ousness he might have produced far greater results ; | 


and with a little more, the spark which was so 
nearly quenched might have been altogether ex- 
tinguished. A trifling excess, that is, in one of the 
ingredients in his composition might have reduced 
him to be mute and inglorious, though a consider- 
able quantity was necessary to qualify him for 
poetical excellence. Few, if any, people can judge 
accurately on such delicate points of mental chem. 
istry; and a slight error in their analysis may be 
fatal to the correctness of their judgment. A sim- 
lar difficulty occurs in such a case as that of Cole- 
ridge. Who could have ventured to say with any 
decision whether his love for speculation would 
make him a great philosophical light, or cause him 
to degenerate into a mere intellectual voluptuary ? 
The early friends who were dazzled by the extra- 
ordinary brilliance of his conversation would regard 
it as treacherous in any one to suggest that such 


| any stream of water to bear upon that elevated 


impossible to say how many men of equal powers 
may have been entirely cast away; and therefore 
how frequently these early vaticinations may have | 
missed fulfillment, not because they involved too 
high an estimate of these positive qualities, but be- 
‘ful 
but occult influence of counterbalancing defects. 
Such errors of the judgment are still less surprising | 
when we remember how much depends upon cir- 
cumstances which could not have been foreseen. 


CHANGE OF CLIMATE. 

\ R. ADAMS'S professional experience has en- 
4 abled him to put on record valuable details 
touching the influence of a sub-frigid climate like 
that of New Brunswick upon the European settlers 
at large as well as upon the troops under his medi- 
cal charge. To one newly arriving from Northern | 
Europe there is something, he remarks, disappoint- | 
ing in the aspect of the middle-aged of both sexes. 
Instead of burly, well-nourished farmers in a land 
where the materials of good living so abound, sal- | 
low, weather-beaten countenances, and spare, | 
sinewy frames predominate among men of forty, | 
while the pallid faces of the women indicate often | 
ten years in advance of their real age. Important | 
causes in connection with habits of life, food and 
Close stoves, salted pro- | 
visions, ill-baked bread, even if not aided by alco- | 
holic excess, combine with the natural vicissitudes 
of extreme and suddenly changing temperature to 
undermine the stamina of life. The most trying 
times of the year are the thaws of Spring and the 


which passes for Autumn. Consumption and other 
pulmonary diseases are most fatal at midsummer, 
after the variable weather. In Winter, pneumonia, 
the characteristic disease of the climate, is most 
prevalent. 

The deterioration in physique so much remarked | 
upon in the existing settlers is traced by our author 
in part to the fact that the first immigrants and re- 





| ing heat. 


and vigorous race, their successors feeling less de- 
and in part also 
to sameness of food and the listlessness induced by 
extremes of climate. Closeness of intermarriage, 
especially among the French settlers, has brought 
about the most frightful of evils. Elephantiasis, or 


these poor creatures. In a valuable appendix 
Mr. Adams furnishes convincing proofs from the 
records of the lazaretto connecting this shocking 
malady with the consanguinity of the inmates. 


FOOD EXPORTS AND WHERE THEY 
GO TO. 
HE export of beef from the United States in the 
year 1872 approached 27,000,000 pounds; more 
than half this quantity was shipped for the United 
Kingdom, and more than 4,000,000 pounds of it 
The export otf pork exceeded | 
57,000,000 pounds ; nearly 15,000,000 pounds being 
destined for the United Kingdom, and 25,000,000 
for its colonies. The export of bacon and hams 
exceeded 246,000,000 pounds, of which the United 
Kingdom took 175,000,000 pounds. The export of 
lard reached nearly 200,000,000 pounds, nearly 
79,000,000 pounds being sent to the United King- 
dom. The export of butter approached 8,000,000 
pounds, 3,500,000 pounds of which were shipped 
for the United Kingdom. The export of cheese ex- 
ceeded 66,000,000 pounds, more than 56,000,000 
pounds being sent to the United Kingdom. The 
total export in 1872 of these six articles exceeded 
600,000,000 pounds, of which the United Kingdom 
took 345,000,000 pounds. 








THE BALTIMORE FIRE. 


ALTIMORE was visited on Friday, July 25th, 

with a fire that at one time threatened the 
destruction of the greater part of the city. The 
district burned comprises about ten acres, and is 
bounded by Saratoga, Lexington, Liberty and 
Howard Streets. The fire originated in the sash 
and door factory of Joseph Thomas & Son, in Clay 
Street, between Park and Howard, a large quantity 
of shavings having been ignited by a spark from the 
boiler-furnace. Attempts were at once made by 
the engineer to confine the fire to the heap of 
shavings, but a strong southeast wind was blowing, 
and the flames soon communicated with other in- 
flammable parts of the building. Seeing that the 
factory-engine was unable to conquer the fire, a 
general alarm was given. A panic at once ensued 
among the workmen on the upper floors. The men 
rushed to the windows on the second and third 
floors and leaped to the sidewalk, several being 
considerably injured in the effort. 

The firebrands were blown to the north, east, and 
west, and by ten o’clock, when the steamers reached 
the scene, eighteen buildings on Park, Clay and 
Saratoga Streets were in flames. Great difliculty 
was experienced by the firemen in fighting the 


That part of Clay Street between Howard 
and Liberty was wrapped in a mantle of fire in a 
few moments, and then the flames broke out in 
Park Street, and swept from Lexington to Saratoga. 
While the firemen were endeavoring to check the 
flames at these points, a cloud of cinders settled 
upon the buildings on the north side of Saratoga 
Street and a wing of the University of Maryland, 
kindling another tire, but one square removed from 
the first. The Univ ersity building was saved with 
the loss of a wing, but the houses surrounding it 
were quickly destroyed. 

At twelve o'clock the entire Fire Department was 
out, but the flames appeared to baffle their etlorts. 
Telegrams were forwarded to Washington and Wil- 
mington for assistance, and in about an hour and a 
half several additional steamers were at work. On 
the southwest corner of Liberty and Saratoga 
Streets stood the Central Presbyterian Charch. 
The tall, square tower caught, upon the northwest- 
ern corner, but the firemen were unable to bring 


noint. After smoldering for a half-hour, the flames 
beret out in several places on the roof, and through 
the long, narrow windows, and a moment later the 


a de- | 





entire structure was enveloped. The largest por- 


‘tion of the church furniture, carpets and pulpit: 





were removed while the fire was still confined to 
the tower. The organ cost $2,500, and was nearly 
new. The church building was valued at $70,000, 
and is insured in home companies for $60,000. The 
liremen made every effort in their power to save 
the church, but owing to the intense heat of the 
other burning buildings nothing could be done. 
The English Latheran Church, on the north side 
of Lexington Street, was discovered to be on fire at 
noon. A strong westerly wind set in suddenly, and 
| though every exertion was made to save the build- 
ing, in less than twenty minutes the flames burst 
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out the doors and windows, and the firemen were 
obliged to retire, in consequence of the overpower- 
The parsonage adjoining the church was 
also destroyed. The church and parsonage were 
valued at $60,000. There was $12,000 insurance on 
both buildings in the Howard and Baltimore In- 

—< Companies, of Baltimore. 
Alphonsus’ Church, the oldest Roman Catholic 
Pond h in the city, situated on the corner of Park 
and Saratoga Streets, caught several times; its 
parishioners, as well as those of St. Michael’s Ro- 
man Catholic Church, on Wolf and Lombard 
Streets, and of St. James's Church, on Eager and 
Aisquith Streets, hastened to the scene and used all 
efforts to save it. The Roman Catholic clergy were 





Greek leprosy, has become a settled plague among | also present in large numbers, and assisted the 


priests of St. Alphonsus’ in carrying away the vest- 


} ments and the valuable articles upon the altars. 


These valuables were deposited in the Cathedral. 
One of the priests, Father Petri, of St. Alphonsus’ 
Church, while carrying a number of vestments to 
the Cathedral, was sun-struck, but assistance was 
immediately called for, and he soon recovered. 
“The men stationed upon the roof bravely kept their 
position from eleven in the morning to four o’clock 
in the afternoon, until they were assured that the 
building was no longer in danger. 

St. Alphonsus Orphan Asylum, just opposite the 
church, was totally burned. Everything was car- 
ried away to the Notre Dame, on Aisquith Street, 
where the Sisters in charge of the Asyluin will 
temporarily reside. The school of St. Alphonsus, 
102 Saratoga Street, was also destroyed, but is 
insured in the Equitable Fire Insurance Company. 

The imposing Cathedral, on the north side of Mul 
berry Street, and opposite the University building, 
became an effective barrier to the progress of the 
flames in that direction. 

The fire was practically checked about six o'clock, 
and the wind considerably subsided. 

Early in the day General Carr, commander of the 
Second Brigade, M. N. G., issued an order to Colonel 
Peters of the Sixth Regiment to have his men in 
readiness to assist the Police Commissioners in pro- 
tecting property. The regiment assembled promptly 
at the armory, but their services, fortunately, were 
not required. 

The loss is set down by insurance men at about 
$500,000. There appears to have been no loss of 
life. One hundred houses were burned, and sixty 
families rendered homeless. That section of the 
city was occupied mainly by cheap buildings, 
mostly tenements, factories and small stores. 











(From the Jersey City Herald.) 
DO NOT SING THAT SONG AGAIN. 
(Written on hearing a pathetic ballad sung.) 


O not sing that song again, 
For it fills the heart with pain; 
I am bending to the blast, 
And it tells me of the past, 
Of the long, long ago, 
When my days were young and fair, 
And my heart as light as air— 
When one feeling filled the breast, 
And one image gave it rest, 
In the long, long ago. 


Do not sing that song again; 
I have lived my years in vain, 
And my hair is thin and gray, 
And I’m passing fast away; 
On the sweeping downward streams, 
I'm a wreck of idle dreams; 
And it puts me on the rack, 
At the weary lookmg back, 
At the ebb and at the flow, 

In the long, long ago. 


Do not sing that song again ; 

There’s a tear in its refrain ; 

It brings sadly back the time 

When my manhood felt its prime; 

When the comrades, dear and true, 

Warmer, closer, fonder grew 

In the hour of friendship’s proof, 

When the false ones stood aloof, 

And their friendship was but show, 
In the long, long ago. 


Do not sing that song again, 
It distracts my weary brain 
Ah, too well, alas! I know 
It is time for me to go, 


And to leave to younger eyes 
The mild mystery of the skies, 
And the mighty world we tread, 
And the grander age ahead 
There’s a mist upon the river, 
And there’s bleakness on the shore; 
And in dreams | pass for ever, 


While sad music wafts me o’er 
Hues F. McDsrworr 
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OFFICE LIFE—OUR INFLUENTIAL 


A HOT DAY IN WALL 


i ee thermometer was at ninety-six in the shade, 





FRIEND 


STREET. } spruce ‘‘ two-dollar 


A\i w \ . 
AN 


who takes 
commissions ad 


man,”’ 
quiet 


and Drexel's great building on the corner of | from great houses 


Broad and Wall Streets was glaring like a monster 


furnace of fire. ,Wall Street was not all out of 


town. To be sure, the ragged newsboy no longer 
cried his ‘‘ extrer Noo-ese ”’ or ‘‘ extrer K-mer-shil ”’ 
along the flagged pavement; he was seen, the live 
statue of a calm after a storm, hugging the shade, 
and patronizing a penny eggcupful of ice-cream. 
The flower-man was there in a corner; but he had 
come forth like a flower, and had been cut down. 
Jay Gould was not out of town; but small, dark, 
keen and sinister, in a black-and-white striped two- 
dollar coat, he sat squat in a chair behind one of 
** Down-town Delmonico’s”’ bare tables, eating a 
breaded chop with sauce-piquante, vis-a-vis with 
his broker, the round, white-faced Charley Osborne, 
who was as cool as the ice-water beside him. But 
most of the brokers’ offices were out of town. 
Clerks were gone; and the red-capped messenger 
sat on the stone steps outside, half glad that there 
were no messages to carry. 

Our innocent artist walked gayly into an office, 
and asked for Mr. Blank. ‘‘ Out of town.” He 
entered the office of H. W. Gray & Avery. where 


Stockwell, of sewing-machine fame, a son in-law of 


Howe, the inventor, once was king of Pacific Mail. 
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THE STOCK EXCHANGE—A BIG OFFER, BUT NOBODY 


ANXIOUS TO BUY. 


A sad voice came from some sepulchral depth— 
** What is it?’ What could an innocent artist say 
to that? 
* points,’ and naturally entered the office of Frank 
Osgood & Co. 


Our INFLUENTIAL FRIEND. 
At an office-table sat a man with a great 
black mustache, with his heels on the table, 


and with his hat on the back of his head, saying, 
positively, ‘‘She’s a fast *un!’”’ In a corner of the 
room stood a group of other gentlemen, inspecting 
the model of a yacht. Then it dawned upon the 
mind of the innocent artist that Osgood is a famous 
yachtsman. Next, he wandered into the banking- 
1ouse of Henry Clews, where the famous bald- 
headed eagle stood with his elbows on a mantle, 
talking quietly to an anxious-looking customer. 


He retreated to some other place for | 


But there were no “ points’? to be got there. At | 
Delmonico’s restaurant, Wall Street seemed to be | 


in its chiefest element; for here was the haggard 
man who had made a ‘flyer’? on Pacific Mail, 
and was ‘“‘dead.’’ There was the shrewd man, 
with gray side whiskers, and hard lines in his 
face, and a perpetual hard smile on his set 
lips. He never was taken in—not he. He 
smiled grimly at the pot-bellied old gentleman 


in white breeches and waistcoat, who wondered | 


whether there was anything in Union Pacific. The 


| steps up to the bar 


when they do not 
want to show the 
hand of their well- 
known operator, 


for a Santa Cruz sour. Jay Gould may be the prin 
cipal for whom this man is going now, fortified with 
his Santa Cruz sour, to scramble in the Stock Ex- 
change for a few hundred shares of Northwest. Yet ! 
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THE TELEGRAPH MESSENGER—WANTED, “‘ G. W. P. 
JENKINS.” 
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one per cent. 
udded, two dozen 
men jostle him, 
= snap their fingers 
in his face, and buy 
his stocks, asif they 
were his deadly 
enemies. The inno- 


| cent artist momentarily expects them to knock him 


down and kill him. But they don’t. They only 
grow mad, and red in the face, and snarl at him 
poor fellow. 
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THE TELEGRAPH TAPE AT THE RESTACURANT—MOMENTS HOT AND ANXIOUS. 


neither knows that he has any dealings with the | 
other. Here an anxious man is examining the 
‘‘tape,’’ the telegraphic indicator of how stocks 
are selling. There, at his quiet lunch, is 
THE SUCCESSFUL MAN, 

who has nothing to fear, and whom this Babel in ! 
nowise dis- 
turbs. 

Stepping 
into the visit- 
ors’ gallery of 
the Stock Ex- 
change, the 
innocent art- 
ist sees a 
hot - weather 
crowd of push- 
ing, scream- 
ing, shrieking 
men, crowd- 
ing one an- 
other, snap- 
ping their fin- 
gers into one 
another’s 
faces, and 
scratching 
mysterious fig- 
ures upon me- 
morandum- 
paper. 

One lively 
fellow, in a 
thin coat, is 
able to collect 
a vast crowd about him, and while he coolly an- | 
nounces that he will sell so many shares of stock 





THE COOL SPECULATOR, 


for ‘‘five-eighths,’? meaning the price last men- 
tioned on the black-board with ‘ five-eighths ”’ of | 
TUE SMALL SPECULATOR. 
NEW YORK CITY.—A HOT 





THE RESTAURANT—CONFIDENCE OVER A BOTTLE. 


for, slap his hands as he does, and cry out his terms 
of purchase or sale as he does, no one goes near 
him. In that Babel of maddening noises and mad- 


| dened man he is only a solitary Robinson Crusoe, 
| and might as well be out of town. 


While the crowd is pushing and shrieking, a mes- 

senger rushes about from group to group, calling 

in stentorian 
tones for— 

ine es E's 
Jenkins !"’ 

But G. W. 
P. J. is no- 
where to be 
found. 

It is a hot 
day in Wall 
Street; and 
Gelston, the 
soda-water 
man, knows it. 
The fountain 
isbubbling 
there all the 
daylong. And 
yet the drops 
of soda-water 
do not seem 
to allay the 
thirst of Dives, 
oreven of Laz- 
arus, who sits, 

; with his cap 
for a stray 
penny, at the 
door. 

Wall Street, says Fowler, viewed as an ag- 
gregation of trading humanity, may be divided 





into two great classes. First, the speculators, 
or, as they are pleased to term themselves, 
' 
' 
FROM OUT WEST, WE THINK. 
DAY IN WALL STREET. 








But yonder is a poorer fellow still; | 


| 





AT DOWN-TOWN DELMONICO’S—THE SUCCESSFUL MAN, THE SHREWD MAN, 
AND THE MAN WITH THE IRON LUNGS 


operators, who buy or sell stocks at their own 
risk of loss or expectation of profit. Second, 
the brokers, who buy and sell for others in consid- 
eration of a fixed commission. All those who 
deal in the street may be said to belong to the first 
class; for there is hardly one of the brokers who 
does not speculate, directly or indirectly, but there 
are many of the speculators who, themselves, never 
buy or sell, but employ the brokers to do it for 
them. A broker is almost necessarily a speculator, 
but a speculator is not necessarily a broker. We 
shall at present describe only the speculators, re- 
serving the brokers for a separate chapter. 

A speculator is called a “bull” or a “bear,” 
according to his interest in the market. A bull 
buys stock for a rise, and the term may be derived 
from his likeness to the animal of the bovine genus 
who tosses upward with his horns. He is said to 
be “‘long’’ of stocks, because he is presumed to 
always hold his stock ready for their delivery on 
sale. 

A “bear” is one who sells stocks for future 
delivery which he does not own at the time of sale; 
in other words. he contracts to deliver stocks at a 
fixed price and within a fixed time. If stocks 
should fall during the continuance of the contract, 
he buys them in the market at the reduced prices, 
and delivers them to the party to whom he agreed 
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THE STOCK EXCHANGE—‘“ NOR'WEST ’’—EVERYBODY 
ANXIOUS TO BUY. 


to sell them at the contract price. The difference 
between the two prices is his profit. To illustrate 
this operation, suppose A agree to sell to B one 
hundred shares of New York Central at 180, 
deliverable at any time at the option of A within 
thirty days, A not having the one hundred shares at 
the time the contract is made. If the price of stock 
falls to 170, A buys it at that price in the open 
market, and delivers it to B, who pays him 180, the 
contract price, at a profit to A of 10 per cent. on 
the shares, 7. e., $1,000. But if the price rises to 
190, and A is obliged to complete his contract. he 
buys it at that figure and delivers it to B, who pays 
him 180, entailing in this manner a loss of $1,000 
on A. The name “ bear ” is said to have been first 
given, at the time of the South Sea Bubble, to such 
persons as were operating to depress stocks, because 
they were acting the part of a man who would kill 
a bear for the sake of his skin. As a bull is said to 
be “long” of stocks, so a bear is said to be 
‘*short’’ of stocks, just as a person who has no 
money is said to be ‘‘ short of funds.’’ The bear 
has no stock when he offers to sell, but merely con- 
tracts to deliver what he does not possess, and is, 
of course, interested in depressing the market. so 
that he may fill his contracts at lower prices, just 
as the bull is interested in raising stocks, so that he 
may profit by the increased market value of the 
stocks which he holds. 
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Wall Street operators commence their career as 
bulls, and finish it as bears. This is a general rule, 
to which, 
When a man enters the stock-market, he almost in- 
variably operates for a rise. But when he 
how long it takes for st 
swiftly they sometimes fall, 
one of those falls he finds all the profits of m« 
previous swept away in a day, he naturally reasons 
that if, instead of operating for a rise, he had waited 
and sold short, or operated for a fall, he would have 
acquired wealth with a haste commensurate with 
his desires. Besides this, he sees that interest 
always runs in favor of the bear, while it forms one 
of the heaviest items in the bull’s account, for it 
will not have been forgotten that the buyer pays 
and the seller receives interest on all stock con- 
tracts. It is easier for a broker to sell stocks short 
than to carry them, and so he is prone to ope ‘ate 
on the bear side, and is apt to encourage his cus- 
tomer to act on that side. 

The story of the whole shifting tribe of operators 
is little else than a dreary catalogue of losses— 
losses, not of money alone, but of health, character, 
heart and life. Men come into Wall Street with 
fortune, credit, reputation, hope, strength unbruised 
confidence in their fellow-men unworn: they leave 
it without money, credit, or reputation ; with shat- 
tered nerves, a blunted sensibility, a conscience 
seared, a faith in mankind destroyed, and hopes 
crushed by a Giant Despair. They lose every- 
where, buying stocks, selling stocks; by fail- 
ures of their brokers, by frauds of their contractors, 
by panics, by corners, by tricks and stratagems of 
the market. They use their reason, their reason 
fails them and they lose. Then they abandon rea- 
son, and trusting to luck, plunge blindly into the 
vortex which swallows them up speedily and be- 
yond rescue. If they emerge at last, it is to wan- 
der on with little relish or power for active, honest 
ng and haunted still by the phantoms of their old 
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As for that constant class of operators who, hav- 
ing once entered the stock-market, pursue fortune 
there till death, they may be subdivided into two 
classes representing the different extremes—the one 
of penury, the other enormous wealth. The former 
crowds the market daily with the haggard faces of 
men lost beyondremedy. A melancholy spectacle ! 
They stand watching for something which never 
comes, still hoping for ever against hope. 

But are the great and wealthy operaters more 
por «th They have, by the brute force of their 
millions, or by legalized fraud, won fortune from 
the ruin of thousands. They are looked upon with 
fear and hatred. Sons of Ishmael, their hands are 
against every man’s hand, and every man’s hand is 
against theirs. If they fall, they fall never to rise 
again. 








MISS EUNICE DONNE. 


BY 
JAMES REYNOLDs. 


F inclined to exult, Fred, over a fallen foe, 
me have the opportunity. Your old flame, 
fiss Donne, is not less beautiful than when, 
in a pet, I suppose, you expatriated yourself 
by running off to Europe, two years ago, and all 
because a self-possessed lady declined accepting 
you as her partner in a waltz, or something quite as 
important. But Miss Donne is even more beautiful 
than she was twenty-four months ago, and, shall I 
say it, poorer than a professional beggar !”’ 
ese words,were laughingly spoken to Frederick 
Martial by his old chum p+ | schoolmate, Charles 
Bock, Esquire, a gentleman who, though in a pecu- 
niary sense quite independent of the world, was of 
too active a temperament to decline entering upon 
the battle of life; and who, though scarcely turned 
thirty, was at the head of a large mercantile estab- 
lishment that employed many clerks to conduct its 
diversified lines of trade. 

** Surely, Charley, I have no desire to exult in the 
misfortunes of any one,’’ replied Martial, gravely, 
and with a touch of sadness in his voice; ‘and I 
would be more than brute if I allowed, even for a 
moment, one thought that was not prompted by 
the highest respect for the lady of whom you 
speak.’’ 

“I believe you,’’ returned his friend, his face 
sobering a little, a dash of sentiment tor the nonce 
filling and expounding the dark pupils of his ‘eyes. 
“To be plain with you, my dear boy, every one 
thought, who knew you and Miss Donne, when you 
took your handsome face and elegant person across 
the “ Mill Pond,” that with your baggage was a 
pair of those traditional mittens young ladies are 
supposed to have bestowed on them by fairy god- 
mothers.” 

The face of Frederiek Martial, a manly one—hand- 
some and as expressive as one could read im a day, 
even in Broadway, or that most fashionable of pro 
menades, the Fifth Avenue—colored deeply. In 
fact, he blushed as undisguisedly as any young 
woman upon her first coming out. 

‘“*Well—well. Never mind, my dear boy,” re- 
sumed his friend, as he remarked the flush—“ never 
mind. If it pains you so very much, I will not say 
another word about the young lady—about Miss 
Donne. There!” 

‘It does pain me, Charley—that is, in a sense, 
any allusion to her,’’ rejoined Martial, as he swept 
back, with a quick movement of his gloved right 
hand, the dark-brown curls that clustered thickly 
over his broad and high forehead. ‘“ It saddens me 
to be told that Eunice Donne is poor. But hers is 
a brave soul. It is very true that I offered her my 
hand; and it is equally true that she declined it. 
When I asked her to be my wife—to unite her des- 
tinies with mine—I was persuaded she cared for 
me more than for any other gentleman of her circle 
—of her acquaintance.” 

“Ha, ha! Fred,” laughed Bock, ‘I perceive 
that your experience of the world, taken by easy 
stages, has not wholly cured you of your vanity.’ 

viel pgees that of which I am persuaded,” re- 
turned Martial, steadily. ‘She refused to consider 
my offer. Why? And yet she 
married !’’ 

‘Yes, she certainly is unincumbered by a hus- 
band,’’ replied Bock; ‘and, judging from her re- 
ticence aad her independence of character, lovable 
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continues un- 


as she really is, she means, in that blissful condition | 


of existence, to continue in the even tenor of her 
way. She has had a desk in our private office—our 
most favored and faithful clerk, holding the position 
of confidential amanuensis, since within a month of 
her father’s death. That is, she has been Miss 
Donne, writer, in the employ of Bock, Carter & Co., 
upward of a year!’’ 

‘‘And you never dropped a word to me about 
the changed condition of the poor lady, or even of 
her father’s demise !” said Martial, reproachfully. 

‘I acted entirely under instructions, Fred.” 

“‘ Under instructions !”’ repeated Martial, in a tone 
of surprise. . “‘ 1 do not understand you!” 

“* Easily explained,’’ said Bock. ‘* The embargo 
on silence is taken off. Your arrival has absolved 
me from further secresy. That charming little 
woman, known to the world now as Margaret 


Bock, who has set up undisputed proprietorship 
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in the very humble individual who addresses you- 
that charming woman, I repeat, has, metaphorically 
speaking, a very long hc.d, and she it was who i 
structed me, under pain o! her lasting displeasure, 
not to say one word to you about Eunice Donne. 
She quietly hinted that she was fully persuaded her 
particular friend Miss Donne was, although no one 
ever heard even a word to that effect, secretly 
pining for some one we all very well knew. 

‘* But you know, Charley,’ said that estimable 
director of the dwelling of the senior of this firm, 
*Eunieé is proud; and she will never marry any 
one richer than herself, however much she may love 
So don’t you write a word about her father’s 
money losses, or (subsequently) of his death.’ 

“Of course I dutifully did as I was bidden, my 
boy, and withheld information that, after all, could 
have been of no possible service to you.” 

‘* How do you know that’’’ asked Martial, some- 
what excitedly. 

** Because it would have for ever spoiled your 
chances of winning the fair girl to yourself. That 
it would, Fred. Miss Donne has one sertous fault, 
Martial—she is too independent; and yet | like her 
Her independence of character does not in 
any sense make her unwomanly. She is not de- 
monstrative by any means; but she has a reserved, 
lady-like, quietly-determined way with her that, 
while it charms every one brought into contact 
with, at the same time makes them earnestly re- 
spect, her. Why, Fred, there is not a man, from 
the cashier down, attached to the house of Bock, 
Carter & Co., who is not head over heel in love | 
with Eunice Donne; and yet not one of them—no, 
not for a year’s salary ro 


dare say as much to her! 

““Then my possibilities, Charley, are few,”* said 
Martial, in a low, mournful voice. ‘I thought, on 
my return, I would have found her the star of so- 
ciety, and that she would not be distant in her man- 
ner towards me. It is strange | never saw the an- 
nouncement of her father’s death in the papers. 1 
suppose that happened while I was up in the snows 
of Northern Russia. There were three months in 
which I never looked at the face of a newspaper.”’ 

“I don't know about the ‘ possibilities,’ Fred,” 
replied Bock, ignoring the rest of his friend’s speech, 
‘**but 1 do think it likely that, if you were to offer 
your hand to-day as the wealthy Frederick Martial, 
she would refuse you, even if her heart gave way 
to its suppressed affections the next moment. My 
friend, women are, mentally speaking, wonderfully 
made ; and, in my opinion, Eunice Donne is a para- 
gon of pride and meekness—rather, I should say, a 
paradox among them. Fred, Mrs. Bock—estimable 
creature—is right. The man who is to be the fu- 
ture husband of the proud Miss Donne must start 
fair with her in the race of life.” 

Frederick groaned as he heard and realized the 
truth of these words. 

**T’ll tell you what I’d do, Fred. I would secure 
the greater happiness by sacrificing the lesser.”’ 

‘“What would you advise?’ eagerly demanded 
the unfortuuate lover, as he looked appealingly 
into the face of his friend. 

‘*Her father was worth a quarter of a million,” 
said the merchant, very slowly. He was anxious 
to double his capital, and so, in an unlucky hour, 
he blundered into Wall Street. Like a lamb he 
was led to Mammon’s altar by the high priests of 
the Stock Board, and sacrificed. To be plain of 
speech, he left the mart of the money-changers a 
thoroughly plucked duck. When his creditors had 
taken his last dollar from him, and turned even his 
poor child out of the house in which she had been 
soo and in which she grew to woman’s estate, 
with all its old memories tugging at her heart, he, 
the dotard, swallowed a dose of something—the 
coroner whispered prussic acid—and left her to 
fight as best she could her altered fortune. Her 
spirits rose; Eunice was equal to the occasion. 
Instead of sitting down and bemoaning her loss, 
and asking pity of the pseudo-friends who had par- 
taken of the hospitalities of her house, she quietly 
put society aside, and sought out something to do. 
Now, Fred, I don’t want you to imagine for one 
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moment that the ‘world’ ‘turned its back on Miss 
Donne because her father, operating in Erie, was 
not sharp enough for the sharpers of the street. 
Quite the contrary. Her real friends came forward | 
with a hearty good-will, and proffered to do any- 
thing that was in their power for her. She thanked 
them sincerely, but resolutely declined every offer. | 
She was healthy, strong, well-educated, and she 
thought she could make herself of some use in the 
world of fact, caring little for that of fancy. Well, 
the darling who owns your humble servant said to 
me at breakfast one morning: 

‘**Charley, have you such a thing as a spare 
clerkship in your house —one that would be 
secluded, quite so, and wherein plenty of writing 
might be had?’ 

‘“‘T looked at Mrs. Bock ina stupid sort of way, I'll 
be bound. I knew I pondered much before I 
answered the strange question. Seeing I was dazed, 
she said, poutingly: 

“**Dear me, Charley, how difficult it is to make 
you understand things of late! It’s Eunice Donne 

mean!’ 

***Oh, that’s it, my dear! ah, now I comprehend,’ 
as, like a flash of lightning across the horizon, then 
to the zenith, in a storm, appearing and disappear- 
ing before you are well aware of its presence, the 
thought came that I was to make a place for 
Eunice. Well, I did find just the desk, and I assure 
you, my boy, I don’t want a better confidential 
clerk in my business. Why, her perspicacity is im- 
mense, and her industry, that’s unuring. There!’ 

‘Then you'd advise me to go into Wall Street 
and offer myself to be plucked of the honest thou- 
sands my father as a dealer in slaughtered but 
uncut hogs gathered for me—his only son,”’ said 
Frederick Martial, half seriously, when Bock had 
finished his history of Eunice Donne’s admirable 
career since the loss of her father and fortune. ‘I 
will say that to obtain the hand of Eunice I would 
consider as nothing the sacrifice of all I possess. 
But will the dissipation of my wealth assure me of 
success? Bock, | love Eunice Donne deeply, truly, 
honorably as man ever loved woman, but I will not 
play Don Quixote out of mere foolhardiness. Show 
me an honest way to win her to my side for ever, 
and believe me, Charley, I shall not stop to calcu- 
late the cost.” 

‘‘ Bravely spoken, my friend.”’ cried Bock. ‘‘ Well, 
there is a way by which, with a little pardonable 
chicanery, you may attain your end. In love, as in 
war, tergiversation is, at times, considered pardon- 





able. How would you like the position of clerk in 
the private office of Bock, Carter & Co? There is 
really such a place open, at a salary of two thou- 
sand dollars. Fred, accept it. If you do not, I 
shall have to place some other person, less agree- 
able perhaps to Miss Donne, at the desk that is 
nearest the one at which she works. What say 
ou?’ 

Frederick Martial could not find words to answer 
his friend. His fine face glowed with unmistakable 
joy; and to Bock there seemed, glittering like a 
diamond, a tear in the eye that was nearest to him 
of the half-averted face, while he felt a warm pres- 
sure of the hand that was clasped by the delighted, 
“nal and but a moment before, half-despairing 
over. 


‘* Charley,’’ whispered Martial, after a pause of | 
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two or three minutes, ‘I do not know how to thank s he glanced, with a quick eye, over the spacious 


you. I am the happiest dog in New York now— 
if——"’ 

‘© Oh, I understand you, Fred,” laugned his friend, 
as he interrupted him. ** Cutting short blunders of 
speech, I understand you pertectly. Shall I remind 
you of the old law about stout hearts winung lair 
women? No, that is not necessary.” 

‘* Never mind the salary, Charley. 
that,’’ said Fred. 

“Don’t, eh?” retorted his friend. **‘ Remember 
you are no longer rich. Like other poor devils, you 
are necessitated to work and live on that which, like 
an honest man, you earn.” 

** But, Charley——”’ 

‘But me no buts, sir,’’ replied Bock, in a tone of 
mock authority. ‘‘I shall expect you at your desk 
to-morrow, like any other of my employés. In the 
meantime, you may accept the honor of being 
seated at the mahogany of your principal for one 
meal at least. And mind you, when you get the 
harness on, you must work. Put your private for- 
tune, if you will, out to nurse. Forget that you 
have one. Miss Donne’s eyes are sharp and her 
ears quick, and should she ever have cause to sus- 
pect you, or that I have been playing a part, I 
should find her place vacant for ever.”’ 

‘Charley, my dear, good old chum,’’.cried Fred 
Martial, ‘“‘how can I ever repay you for this 
kindness ?”’ 

“How?” replied Bock. ‘‘ Why, by winning and 
gently wearing for aye my wife’s friend, Eunice 
Donne. Now, old fellow, I say, you put your 
fortune out of sight, for, before noon to-morrow, 
not a human being in New York who ever heard 
of or saw the handsome Frederick Martial but will 
know and secretly exult thereat that the said Fred- 
erick Martial left his money in the gambling saloons 
of Baden and other celebrated hells in Europe, and 
that he has been necessitated to accept a clerkship 
in the house of Bock, Carter & Co. There!’’ 

. * * * * * 

The ‘‘world’’ of New York did learn within 
twenty-four hours of Martial’s return from Europe, 
of the losses he had sustained, and of his taking a 
two-thousand dollar clerkship in the house of Bock, 
Carter and Co. Of course, everybody ** humanely ” 
rejoiced except Eunice Donne, whose heart bled 
for Martial because of his altered position. Sooth 
to say, she made not the slightest objection to his 
presence in the office and close proximity to her 
own desk. And treated him in a cold but 
courteous manner. When he was introduced as a 
future associate in business her beautiful face and 
neck and shoulders flushed, and Bock—Martial was 
too confused to notice anything—saw that, while a 
sweet light for a moment filled her eyes, her lips 
trembled. It was but for a moment that she ex- 
hibited this weakness—the next she was herself. 
And she received the man she tenderly loved as 
formally as if until that moment she had never 
known of him. 

As for Frederick, he kept up his character well. 
In the presence of the employés of the firm he was 
treated precisely as they were, and received his 
stipend every month as did Miss Donne. He was a 
model clerkK—punctual to the moment in every- 
thing. He soon won even the confidence of his 
associates; and not unfrequently—that is, at the 
end of three months’ attention to work—would 
receive a pleasant but reserved smile from the 
woman whose hand as well as heart he was now 
wholly resolved should be his. 

It was slow, very slow work for Martial. He 
rarely went into society. His assumed poverty 
prevented him from appearing as a frequent guest 
in reserved circles. And herein was the difference 
between Miss Donne and her admirer. Her friends 
would insist, particularly Miss Bock, on her appear- 
ing where she had a natural right to be; but she 
would have been better pleased, now that Martial 
was poor and her fellow-clerk, to have remained 
in seclusion. She would, on such occasions, re- 
member that he was wandering about alone, un- 
noticed, uncared for, and her heart, that so loved 
him, was more than distressed at his unfortunate 
estate, 

‘**Poor Mr. Martial,’’ she would muse, ‘ what 
right have I to be among these butterflies in these 
gilded saloons, and he wandering up and down the 
streets, or sitting in some out-of-the-way chamber 
alone, no one near to cheer him or share in his 
thoughts. Poor Mr. Martial! They say he lost all 
his money gambling. Well, he is no worse for that 
than was my poor father. And—and perhaps I was 
the cause of—of dear Frederick’s misfortunes. Had 
I accepted him, and not have believed the stories 
of that traitress, Lucy Jones, who wished to win 
him to herself, oh! how very happy I would have 
been! But he does not care for me now. He 
thinks, perhaps, because he is poor, that I am 
without affection for him. Ah! did he but know! 
Why, I would not have him, though my heart should 
break for ever, if he were to come to me rich, and 
ask me to be his wife. No, I will not sell my soul 
for money! Had I been so mercenary, | need 
never have toiled as a clerk in the house of my 
friend—for charity I would not.”’ ; 

This soliloquy of Miss Donne was made at a 
brilliant private reunion some six months subse- 
quent to the engagement by the house of Bock, 
Carter & Co. of Frederick Martial as one of its 
trusted clerks; and it was noticed after that night 
by Mr. Bock (who had become deeply interested 
in the game of love that was being played, uncon- 
sciously by one of the parties to it, beneath his 
eyes,) that Miss Donne was kinder, more affable in 
her manner toward her sometime lover—she did 
not believe he cared for her now—than ever 
before. 

It is hardly necessary to say that as the days and 
weeks passed away the ice that had enveloped Miss 
Donne melted and melted, until there was not a 
particle of it left. 

Indeed, she even went so far as to be present, 
accompanied by Martial, at the afternoon concerts 
at Central Park; and, under his protection, did 
not decline invitations to musical reunions, or to 
maiinees or evening performances at Looth’s or 
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Wailack’s or the Academy of Music, when histrions® 


and songsters of confessed merit were announced. 

One pleasant evening, Eunice quietly seated her- 
self in the conservatory of her friend, Miss Bock. 
She had selected a retired spot, amid a cluster of 
exotics, wherein to meditate, and, as it happened, 
without being aware of his presence, within a few 
paces of where Frederick Martial was standing, 
thinking, as lovers will, of the charms of his 
mistress. 
ation and ali unconscious of interested eavesdrop- 
ping, Miss Donne gave voice to the thoughts that 
were uppermost in her mind. ‘These ravished her 
auditor. He was on the point of discovering and 
then of rushing forward and throwing himself at the 
feet of his idol, when it fortunately came to him 
that ‘‘ discretion was the better part of valor,” and 
that in him *t would be wisdom to curb impatience 
and ask for love, consequently life, when the glori- 
ous gift could not be refused. 

Towards the close of the following day, and in the 
office in which they worked, an opportunity for a 
— on Frederick Martial’s part presented 
itself. 

** Now or never, 


‘ 


* murmured the ardent lover, as 











While thus placed, forgetful of the situ- | 





counting-room, and saw, save Eunice’s and his 
own, the desks tenantless. ‘‘ Was ever anything 
more fortunate?’ he whispered, but in a tune so 
low that Eunice did not hear him. ‘I will speak to 
her—ask her for her hand and heart. Ah! should 
she again reject me. Heaven! | believe I would 
repeat her father’s folly—and then——” Martial 
drew long breath—‘“*and then —forgetfulness. 

He turned from his ledger toward Eunice, who 
was far from being preoccupied. 

** She is dreaming,’ thought the handsome lover ; 
‘‘and after last mght, perhaps, of me.”’ 

Miss Donne mechanically turned the page of a 
business letter she was preparing, and, placing the 
pen in the inkstand, held it there for a full minute ; 
then relaxing her hold upon it, quietly folded her 
hands upon her lap, sank back in her chair, and 
gazed fixedly upon the opposite wall, which was as 
blank as the unwritten page before her. 

Frederick rose softly from his seat, and, advancing 
a step—a step that brought him to her side, and a 
hand upon the back of her chair, in a low, sup 
pressed voice murmured : 

‘‘Eunice! Miss Donne!’’ 

The dreamer awoke. Her reverio was broken 
into. With a face that flushed, and with eyes that 
filled with a soft, bewildering light, she slowly rose 
to her feet and stood before the man—the only mau 
in all the world who dared speak to her as she 
would have him. 

He took one of her small hands in his own, and 
said, hurriedly: 

‘** Eunice—Miss Donne—once I asked you to be 
mine, and you rejected me. Perhaps, I deserved 
that my suit should not be favored. But, Eunice 

may I call you by that name—I loved then not 
less passionately than I do now. Three short years 
ago and how diflerently circumstanced were we. 
When you told me I were as nothing to you save In 
the way of friendship, | lett you—expatriated my- 
self. I went to Europe, and, doubtless, Rumor has 
magnified much that betell me there. I returned to 
tind you what I am to-day, a salaried clerk in the 
house of my earliest friend. The rest you know. 
I will not recall the sad past. ‘To the future I now 
look with more than an ambitious man’s anxiety. 
Eunice,” he continued, in a lower and more solemn 
tone, as unresistingly he drew the brave and beau- 
tiful girl to his side, ‘* do you now reject me—turn 
away from me? I—I—ah, shall in words tell you 
that you long ago won my heart, and that | in 
turn——”’ j 

‘* Frederick,” interrupted Eunice, in a soft voice, 
her beautiful eyes filling with tears. ** Frederick, | 
would bury, like you, the past, and look with hope 
to a sweeter, happier future. I will no longer cheat 
you or myself, Frederick —we are poor, depending 
upon our salaries—and—and it it is unwomanly in 
me to say that—that I loved you even when | 
rejected you.” 

“Eunice! Eunice! God bless you for these 
words. lam aman again.” 

And as he spoke, the strong-minded and beauti 
ful and altogether womanly woman buried her face 
in the bosom of the man she loved—the hero she 
idolized. 

Then, after a long and blissful pause to both, 
Frederick Martial said: 

‘“My darling one, from this day forth, together 
and united in spirit, we shall cheerfully march up 
and down the highways and byways of life’s ex- 
periences—and, should poverty or riches come to 
us, we will meet our fortune courageously. Of our 
unmeasured wealth of love for each other—tried 
and true—no one, save God, may deprive us. Kiss 
me, my Eunice, and let it be as a pledge, whether 
in the present or the future, whatever happens, in 
heart and soul, we shall be as one each to the other. 
We loved for many a day, but foolish pride has 
divided us. Let us now and for ever throw this 
folly of jealousy to the winds. We are poor now, 
my darling. But who knoweth that by the morrow 
we may be rich in the goods of this world? If ours 
honestly, let us rejoice in them. But should they 
come to us through error or wrong, let us bravely 
deny ourselves of them—for, have we not, in thus 
great house proved, each to the other, that in the 
day of adversity we are sufficient unto ourselves? 
Again I ask you to kiss me.” 

Eunice, the soit, dreamy light yet in her large, 
eloquent eyes, and her fine face rosy with the love 
that made the blood leap in her heart with a joy 
that was unspeakable, stood modestly before the 
man she idolized, did as she was bidden—solemnly, 
fervently kissed him—and then slowly, reverently 
falling upon her knees, thanked God—thanked the 
Father of the Deserving, of the Stricken and of the 
Orphan, that the cloud had been lifted from her 
heart; that again with the sweet calm came upon 
her that balm of holy love for which she had so long 
and with all maidenly reservedness so fondly 
prayed. 

No matter as to the afterwealth of Frederick and 
Eunice Martial. It came to Eunice by no subter- 
fuge. Her and her husband’s friends, Charles 
Bock and his noble, generous-hearted Margaret, 
saw to it that inthe game which Frederick was com- 
pelled to play for his sweet wife’s love, if falsehood 
was chargeable to any one, it would not be laid at 
the door of the man who became a drudge that he 
might be a husband. 





RELIGION IN THE SOUTH. 
A NEGRO REVIVAL IN VIRGINIA. 


(From our own Correspondent.) 


HERE is nothing which displays the superstition 
of the negro more strikingly than a religious 
revival. These dark children of the Sun, offspring 
of a tropical clime, where the transition from day 
to night is so sudden, possess, in common with all 
the human family, that surest proof of an immor- 
tality, a yearning for the higher life, a longing for 
union with the Great Creator. This innate instinct 
of true religion shows itself even when surrounded 
by darkness and ignorance of the vilest type. It is 
this which induces the Stylites to endure a living 
death while their limbs stiffen in unnatural positions ; 
it is this which nerves the Indian mother’s arm as 
she sacrifices her child to the river-god of the 
Ganges, and sustains the exhausted Mohammedan on 
his dreary pilgrimage to Mecca. To attain holiness, 
and thereby draw nearer to God, men, women and 
children have suffered agonies of mind and body 
which words cannot describe. Let us see what the 
negroes undergo in their efforts to ‘‘ get religion.”’ 
In some of the far Southern States, and also in 
North CaroKna since the war, the freedmen have 
shown a decided tendency to return to the barba- 
rous rites and customs of their African ancestors, 
making night hideous with their yells as they dance 
around their altars of fire; but in Virginia, where 
they have never entirely cut themselves off from the 
influence of the white population around them, their 
revivals are as they were formerly, only with a 
deeper vein of superstition running through them. 
To the mistress of a household these times of in- 
tense excitement are very trying: each servant 
who begins ** seeking,’’ as they call it, assumes at 
once an air of abject wretchedness; a smile never 
parts the lips, and the song which once issued so 
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constantly and joyously from them while their 
owner worked in the sunshine is heard no more; 
occasionally, perhaps, a dirge-like chant, half 
whispered, takes the place of the song. With bent 
head and listless step, the seeker moves slowly 
about, never speaking unless compelled to do so, 
and then as laconically as possible. This dejection 
and melancholy is not a mere transitory thing, buc 
lasts for days, weeks or months, according to the 
temperament of the person. Those who can readily 
work themselves up to the proper pitch of delirium 
in which visions pass before their dilated eyes, tell- 
ing of safety and peace purchased by fast, vigil and 
physical pain, ‘‘ get through’ quickly ; while others 
lose mind and lite trom the long protracted mental 
torture. Children have been known to become so 
excited that they would be borne homeward from 
prayer-meetings in strong convulsions. 

The most trying part of the prescribed discipline 
upon such occasions is the lonely vigil in the forest 
or field, with only the blue arch of heaven as a pro- 
tection against danger. The negro is naturally 
timid; he hates cold and darkness and silence, and 
dreads being alone, shut out from the crowded 
cabin, where, he firmly believes that, night or day, 
the ‘more the merrer.’’ He will sleep on a 
blanket by the fire in the room occupied by his 
father, mother and half a dozen children, rather 
than take possession of the empty loft five or six 
feet above his relations. Imagine, then, the terror 
of a young girl deeply impressed with her imminent 
danger of falling into the hands of the evil one, 
wandering off at midnight from the heated meeting- 
house, where the shouts of the newly converted 
have deafened her, to the shadow of the dense 
forest which from childhood she has been taught to 
believe 1s peopled with ghosts. She knows that 
there Uncle Abram was fascinated and led miles and 
miles away from home by a “ jack-o’-lantern,”’ and 
ehe has heard ‘‘mammy” often tell how she met 
the sperit of her dead grandmother there once just 
before they “‘ closed her grave.’’ (A grave is con- 
sidered open until the funeral sermon of the de- 
parted has been preached and the funeral cake 
eaten.) The poor girl shudders as the wind sighs 
like a moaning, living creature in the tops of the 
pines, and sinks almost fainting on the ground as 
ihe breeze makes the cedar branches brush her 
cheek. The moon, too, conspires against her, and 
shines faintly on an aspen close by, making its 
smooth white bark gleam like a pillar of unearthly 
fire. She would turn and run, but her shaking 
knees refuse to carry her, and if she go she may 
lose her last chance of eternal salvation; and so 
she buries her face in her apron, to shut out fearful 
sights and sounds, and lies prostrated upon the 
ground, praying with all her heart and soul, while 
the bitter tears stream from her eyes, for some 
blessed vision which shall assure her that she is one 
of the elect. She prays until exhaustion brings 
temporary unconsciousness—then waking to a sense 
of her horrible position, chilled by the dew, and 
stiff in every limb from her prostration, she fancies 
she sees evil spirits around her trying to drag her 
down to their dismal abode. Daylight is breaking; 
and, with a shriek, she rushes homeward. 

This is the last stage of the disease, for a disease 
it is, as fearful as insanity, and sometimes resulting 
in it, as in the case I am about to relate; but gen- 
erally, if the friends of the penitent find that the 
terrors of the vigil have been unusually intense, 
they assure her that peace will soon reward her for 
all she has endured. In the warm sunshine of the 
noontide she returns to the scene of the previous 
night’s horrors, and again prostrates herself upon 
the ground, but with vastly different sensations. 
The heated pine tags fill the air with pleasant, 
spicy odors; the white bark of the aspen, so ghostly 
in the moonlight, looks silvery and fair amidst the 
dingy coatings of the pines, and the rustling of the 
leaves makes soothing music now. Closing her 
eyes, and by an effort of the will summoning all of 
the powers of imagination to her aid, she is soon 
able to conjure up a vision of angels instead of 
demons, and one like unto the blessed Saviour him- 
self whispers, ‘‘ The victory is won; that which thou 
hast suffered is enough—go in peace! Thy sins 
are forgiven.’ The Bible words, “sin no 
more,’ seem never to be heard by this ignorant 
people. They believe ‘‘once in grace, always in 
grace,’’ and the very fact of their conversion is, to 
too many, the license for evil practices of every 
kind; because, as they affirm, it is no longer they 
wio sin, but it is the evil spirit who sinneth in them, 
for whose deeds they are not responsible. 

After a fervent, heartfelt thanksgiving, the girl 
who has thus ‘‘come through ”’ returns homeward, 
singing in a kind of Gregorian chant as she relates 
her experience. It generally begins with some 
such words as these: ‘‘I’se found de Lord! I’se 
found de Lord! He come to me in de dark woods 
when de Devil was a-fightin’ for my soul, and He 
said to me, Peace, peace! Marthy, your name is 
written in heaven!’’ This is but the beginning of a 
story which is improved upon as often as repeated, 
by one who is really in a state of delirium, and is 
finally recited with all its additions to the preacher 
and elders who examine the candidates for immer- 
sion. Here the negroes are all Baptists. The mo- 
ment the ‘‘seeker’’ appears with a smile on her 
face, chanting a monotonous refrain, all of her 
friends know that she is converted; they rush to 
meet her; with tears of joy, they embrace her, and 
as she chants her victory, at each sentence they ex- 
claim, ‘‘ Yes, chile; yes, I know jes’ how ‘twas 
with me! I know you done see de angels. De 
Lord be praised !”’ 

This is the happy ending of ‘‘seeking.’’ There is 
another, to which I have already alluded. In the 
last revival in our county the excitement was more 
intense, more widely spread than we had ever 
known it, and the discipline enforced was more 
severe. Men, women and children all around us 
were in a state of melancholy most distressing to 
behold; for at least six months many were 
strucgling to obtain an experience which would 
suffice to prove their conversion, most of them 
successfully, but some of them at last, through 
physical exhaustion, were forced to abandon 
the care of their souls in the effort to rekindle 
the flame of life, burning low and feebly in weak, 
wasted bodies. All of these long months there 
were nightly prayer-meetings, kept up often until 
after midnight, and regularly attended by all the 
negroes around, even those who were several miles 
distant from the place of meeting. 

\s we were about to retire, late one night (I re- 
member it well!) we were startled by the most 
awful shrieks, again and again repeated. They 
came from the woods, about half a mile from the 
house, and our first idea was that there was a mur- 
der taking place on our premises. We listened 
tremblingly tor a few moments, i ag what we 
should do, when suddenly one of the ladies ex- 
claimed, ‘‘ The servants are all at Aunt Julia's 
to-night—it is only some one who’s ‘happy’ whom 
we hear screaming.’’ This relieved our minds. 
The sounds came from the direction of Julia’s 
cabin, and whatever they might be caused by, 
there was an abundance of strong arms close at 
hand. It was terrible to lie awake and listen to 
these fearful shrieks, as they continued to be borne 
jn at our windows on the soft Summer breeze, and 
jn the morning we inquired what had caused them. 





One of our men relied, “‘ La, it wan’t nothin’ but 
Minny. She got ‘happy’ when one of the sisters 
came throvgh, and | tell you, missis, I wouldn’t 
have liked to be one of them that tried to hold her! 
How she did jump and kick! She was strong asa 
horse ; three men couldn’t pretend to hold her !"’ 

Now, ‘‘Minny”’ is a thin, delicate woman, but 
easily excited and much given to * getting happy ;”’ 
then she becomes endued with unnatural strength, 
jumps several feet from the ground, and rushes 
around in a frantic state, shouting at the top of her 
voice until she falls rigid on the floor, unable to 
contend longer with those who attempt to hold her. 

The servant of one of our neighbors, after a long 

rotracted ‘‘seeking,’’ suddenly appeared at the 

arn, where her young master was superintending 
some laborers at midday, and began preaching in a 
wild, frantic manner to the unconverted she saw 
around her. She told of her own intense Pe rey 
first experience, as she found peace in believing ; 
she spoke of the terrors of hell and its demon spirits 
fighting for the souls purchased by a Saviour’s blood, 
and then she said that she had been sent by com- 
mand of him who appeared to her in a vision, to 
warn her young master and all her fmends of the 
doom awaiting them if they did not at once turn to 
the Lord. 

Her earnestness made her eloquent, and none 
could refrain from listening to her with interest. 

After preaching her sermon she hurried away, as 
rapidly and suddenly as she had approached, in the 
direction of the river. None suspected her object 
until night came, and the brothers and sisters of 
the church, wondering that she did not appear to 
relate her experience before them and receive their 
congratulations, went in search of her. They re- 
turned at last, bearing in their arms the body of the 
poor creature, who in her ecstasy, unwilling to re- 
main in this world of sin, anxious to enjoy to the 
full the glory of Heaven, of which her present bliss 
was but a foretaste, had rushed into the cold waters 
of the deep, narrow river, and drowned herself. 
This, however, was not the negro solution of the 
mysterious suicide, though fully believed by her 
white employers, and certainly the most natural 
supposition under the circumstances. The woman’s 
friends at once declared that she had been bewitched 
by a mulatto who lived in the adjoining cabin; this 
woman, they said, had long been trying to beguile 
the husband of the dead into an aflection for her- 
self, and that she had used the ordinary means of 
enchantment to force their neighbor into an appar- 
ently voluntary act of self-destruction. Nothing 
could assuage the excitement and the bitter enmity 
and dislike displayed toward the “ witch.” 

The unfortunate being thus falsely accused was a 
comparative stranger in the neighborhood, and had 
given perfect satisfaction on the plantation where 
she had sought employment. Being comparatively 
light-colored, and naturally reserved and quiet in 
manner, she had held herself somewhat aloof from 
her fellow-laborers, and had thus drawn upon her- 
self the dislike and suspicion of the other servants. 
Complaints had been made to the master, but they 
were so utterly without foundation, he would neither 
listen to them nor dismiss her as he was desired to 
do. So time passed away, the feeling against her 
only becoming more and more intensified from its 
want of vent, until at last the above grave accusa- 
tion was brought against her. At the coroner’s in- 
quest the brother of the dead gave upon oath the 
following testimony : 

‘When I found my sister drowned in the river, I 
knew she never went and killed herself ‘less some- 
body made her. 1| studied ‘bout it all dat night and 
de next day, and den it all came to me how it ‘twas. 
I had my ’spicions from the first, and when I studied 
hard de notion took me to go and see if my ‘spicions 
was correct; so I waited till dark, and den I took 
my spade and went to my sister's house. I dug 
down deep by de door-step, but I didn’t find 
nothin’ for a long time; but 1 kept on digging, and 
you believe me, master, I came to a ball of thread 
and a root and a horseshoe, all wrapped up together 
in a piece of rag, but de minute de air teched dem 
dem they all flew to pieces with a sound like a pistol, 
and went off in sparks like a flash a lightning! [ 
knew nobody but Sarah put ’em dare, for she is de 
onliest one on dis big farm dat ever said a hard 
word to my poor departed sister.” 

In spite of such testimony a verdict of “ suicide 
while in a state of temporary insanity ’’ was given, 
but without at all altering the opinion of the negroes, 
who remained firm in their belief that enchantment 
had been used to produce death in the manner de- 
scribed. It was a notorious fact that the drowned 
woman’s husband was exceedingly unkind to her, a 
fact which doubtless made her more willing to die; 
but her friends, when reminded of the blows she 
had received from her liege lord, only replied, 
‘‘Sarah made him do it—she's a witch, she is !”’ 

The baptism following a revival is really a most 
interesting sight, notwithstanding the ludicrous vein 
running through it. I shall never forget my childish 
impressions of the immersions I witnessed. 

tt was a bright, warm Summer day, and the trees 
in full leaf formed a waving green arch: above us, 
as we stood on the bank of a large mill-p ond whose 
waters were as clear and deep as those of a lovely 
New England lake. Upward of thirty of the ser- 
vants of our own plantation were to bh» baptized, 
and we waited impatiently for the exa) ‘ination of 
the candidates, nearly a hundred in »: :uber, and 
eagerly watched the spot where they were to come 
down to the water. 

With a thrill of fear and affection we saw my 
sister’s maid led into the pond, waist deep, by a 
white and a colored preacher; the crowd on the 
banks relapsed into breathless silence, tle solemn 
baptismal words were spoken, and then Louisa dis- 
appeared beneath the rippling wavelets. In an 
instant she was lifted to her feet, the water pouring 


‘in torrents from ears, nose and mouth, while she 


struggled and floundered about in the stream hke 
an immense electrified fish. Two colored men 
came to the rescue, seized her, and Jed her away; 
while I, the youngest of our party, frightened 
almost to death, exclaimed: 

‘* They have almost drowned her, she can’t get 
her breath!” 

My older companions laughed at my ignorance, 
and informed me she was only “ hap)y.”’ 

The women were all immersed b«fore the men. 
Some were quite calm and reveren', but many fol- 
lowed the example set by our housemaid, and 
called forth laughter and ridicule frum some of the 
spectators. 

At last the male converts all came together into 
the pond. They wore only their pants, a white 
shirt, and a snowy handkerchief around their heads. 
The contrast of this dazzling white drapery with 
their ebony faces was very striking, and as they 
stood there with the liquid blue sky above them, 
and burning sunbeams resting upon their turbaned 
heads, I can never forget the solemnity and grandeur 
of the scene. There were about forty of them, all 
clad alike, all seeming to feel equally the gravity of 
the vows they had just made, the sacred nature of 
the rite in which they were about to participate, 
and one by one they were laid beneath the vailing 
waters, and then without a sound to disturb the 
solemn stillness, they glided out of sight, and in an 
instant were hid from our view by the sheltering 
trees. A. L. Basserr INGLE. 
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PICTORIAL SPIRIT OF THE EUROPEAN 
ILLUSTRATED PRESS. 
The Praterstern, in Vienna, 

This is one of the most fashionable drives of Vienna, 
and now that the great bulk of those who visit the 
Exhibition must pass through it, the scene it presents at 
times is at once brilliant and picturesque, as may be in 
ferred from our illustration. It derives its name 
Praterstern, or Star Park, from the fact that seven 
streets radiate from it, although so luminous is it at this 
peculiar season with youth and beauty, the stranger at 
certain hours of the day will be inclined to trace its 
derivation to this latter source. During the morning 
and the evening this celebrated resort is thronged with 
equipages of every conceivable description, including 
the ‘‘ fiacre,”’ drawn by two horses, and the ‘“ comfort- 
able,’’ drawn by one. It is circular in form, so that the 
lines of carriages never cross each other or are subject to 
the slightest confusion. Directly through the centre of 
the circle runs the Imperial Carriage Road, which is 
sacred to the royal family, not even the nobles invading 
it. No business vehicle whatever is permitted to enter 
the Praterstern during the day, although we perceive 
that street-cars are not excluded, or that indispensable 
adjunct of civilization, the watering-cart, notwithstand- 
ing that some very awkward and ridiculous situations 
arise from the admission of the latter. 

The Long Line Promenade, Copenhagen. 

This promenade is regarded by tourists as one of the 
finest in Europe, not only from the view it affords of the 
sea, but from its excellence and its picturesque beauty 
in every relation. In the season, like the other open- 





air resorts of the Continent, it is crowded with wealth | 


and beauty, presenting, as may be seen from our engrav 
ing, an appearance the most attractive and brilliant. In 
addition, here are to be met some of the most educated 


and elegantly bred people; for the Danes are proverbial | 


for their learning and good-breeding. Nor could this 
be well otherwise, 
of knowledge, and possesses some of the best museums 
of the North. Be this latter as it may, the Long 
Line Promenade is a superb drive, and at this season of 
the year is thronged with the élite of the city through- 
out the greater part of the day. 
Persia During the Shah’s Absence. 

Unless his dynasty is founded in the hearts of the 
people, the most potent monarch on earth has but a 
precarious lease of power. The fealty and homage that 
are exacted at the point of the bayonet cannot be 
trusted for a single hour if once free from restraint; and 
hence the outrages and tumults that commenced to 
shake Persia to its centre once the stern despot which 
rules that benighted land ventured to cross its borders 
A glance at our illustration, bearing on the subject, will 
convey a faithful idea of the scenes of plunder and 
bloodshed which have been recentiy enacted near Shiraz 
by the desert hordes, who acknowledge no sympathies 
save those which bind them together in one merciless 
and unholy brotherhood Such wretches, through 
recent murders and spoliations, have now rendered 
travel impossibie 1m the land they infest, and have nearly 
destroyed all intercourse between the various centres of 
population in this sparsely inhabited country. 


Spanish Smuggler Anchored in the 
Bidasso«. 

The River Bidassoa, which runs between France and 
Spain, may be said to be the promised land of the 
smuggler. In 1665 a treaty was signed between both 
countries, in which this river from its source to the sea 
was set down from bank to bank as a line of demarkation, 
open to the whole world, and totally beyond the 
jurisdiction, civil or military, of either or of any nation. 
This arrangement, which still exists, is found to have its 
grave disadvantages, however, for the fugitive from 
justice finds an asylum on the waters of this river, from 
whence he can defy all pursuit, while the contrabandist 
anchors his well-stocked boat as we perceive in our 
illustration—and cautiously awaits an opportunity to 
send ashore his cargo of mules, horses, brandy, 
tobacco or coffee, as the case may be, and all despite 
the watchful eyes of the police and custom-house officials, 
so constantly alongside him, whose quarters on one side 
of the river may be seen in the distance, and with whom 


CLIMATE AT THE ISTHMUS. 


HE climate of Panama varies considerably ; in 

some parts it is hot and healthy, in others, damp 

and unhealthy, and again in others, fresh, or even 
cold and salubrious. 

Along all the coast, from the borders of Costa- 
Rica to the Gulf of Uraba, the climate is hot and 
damp, and very prejudicial to the white race; this 
proceeds from the inundations, and even more from 
the plantations of mangrove trees that are met 
with on the coast, and their noxious exhalations. 
To this must be added excessive heat and damp 
caused by the frequent rains, and by the moist 
vapors of the sea, which the prevailing winds sweep 
over the woods, by which all this part of the 
country is covered. This does not happen in any 
part of the Pacific. From Panama to Cape Burica, 
where there are neither woods nor inundations, but 
where it is grass-lands, watered by rivers, and 
nearly all inhabited, the temperature is hot but not 
damp, and is conducive to health. The mountains 
are cool and healthy, but entirely uninhabited, as 
much in the southern part, which is grassy, as in 
the northern, which is covered with woods. The 
part of the coast from Panama to the borders of 
Choco is unhealthy; the interior of Darien is also 
rather so, and only the black population, or that 
mixed with Indians, can resist this very rainy and 
hot climate, so damp from the inundations which 
vitiate the atmosphere. Although the mountains of 
Darien are low, and the a a cool, yet the 
country cannot yet be called healthy, nor will it be 
so until the great forests shall have disappeared. 
In Portobelo the climate is unhealthy; the heat is 
excessive from the stillness of the air, and from the 
fortress being surrounded by high mountains; it is 
also exposed to noxious exhalations from vegetable 
matter both on land and water. The nights are as 
suffocating as the days, accompanied with torrents 
of rain, thunder, and flashes of lightning, which 
terrify the mind of a European on his arrival in this 
country. 








GUM ARABIC, 


HE most familiar objects about us are often least 

understood, and ptobably few can pause to ask 
the question, ‘‘What is gum-arabic, and from 
whence it comes?”’ In Morocco, about the middle 
of November (that is, after the rainy season,) a 
gummy juice exudes spontaneously from the trunk 
and branches of the acacia. It gradually thickens 
in the furrow down which it runs, and assumes the 
torm of oval and round drops, about the size of a 
pigeon’s egg, of different colors, as it comes from 
the red or white gum tree. About the middle of 
December the Moors encamp on the borders of the 
forest, and the harvest lasts a full month. The gum 
is packed in large leather sacks, and transported on 
the backs of camels and bullocks to seaports for 
shipment. The harvest occasion is made one of 
great rejoicing, and the se for the time being 
almost live on gum, which is nutritious and fatten- 
ing. Such is the commercial story of this simple 
but useful article. 
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PERSONAL. 
Ir has been discovered that A. T. Stewart 
is werth $100,000, 000. 
Tue son of the late Emperor Theodorus, of 
Abyssinia, is at Cheltenham Colicge, England. 


Prince Atronso, son of Queen Isabella, 
has passed his examination at the Theresianum Colleg: 
in Vienna 

Burrato Brut has been engaged by the 
Ear! of Dunraven to act as guide for him in the buffalo 
region this Fall. 

Epwarp Muius, of London, a noted edu- 
cator and non-conformist, lately received a testimonia! 
purse of $50,000. 

THE private secretary and interpreter of the 
Shah is a Frenchman, M. Jules Richard, who has lived in 
Persia since 1844, 

Grorck A. Matite has been appointed 
Secretary of the Spanish Claims Commission, vice George 
O. Moore, resigned. 

Isaac Kina, father of “ Kate Stoddard,” of 
Goodrich murder notoriety, ca!) n his daughter at the 
Raymond Street jail, Brooklyn y 224. 

Watt Wuiman is quite ill yet, and is stop- 
ping temporarily at Camden, N. J., on his way, when 
strong enough, to the Long Islauc or Jersey seashore. 

Tue distinguished French surgeon, Nelaton, 
has been seriously ill with heart disease, and but little 
hope is entertained of his recovery. 

Tue course of Commander Reed of the 
United States steamer Kansas, in convoying the Virginius 
out of Aspinwall, meets with general official approbation 

CoLoneL Romanorr, of the Russian army, 
who had been the correspondent of the London Times 
during the march to Khiva, committed suicide at Karak 
Ata 

Tue Sultan has declined the invitation of 
Emperor Francis Joseph to visit the Vienna Exposition, 
assigning as a reason that affairs prevent him from leav- 
ing Constantinople. 

Senator Sumner’s health is said to be 
much improved by his season of quiet. He will leave 
Washington for Boston this week, and will spend the 
month of August at Nahant. 

Tue death is announced from London of 
Matthew Marshall, well known for nearly 30 years as 
chief cashier of the Bank of England, from which post 
he retired on a full pension about nine years back. 

Tuer death of General Thomas M. Cazneau 
in San Francisco was occasioned by an attack of pleurisy, 
superinduced by over-exertion and cold contracted in mak- 
ing preparations for the late national celebration in that 
city. 

Jupcz Harrison, of New Haven, Conn., 
accompanied by Secretary Northrop, made a contract with 
Dr. Hateh to board and educate the four Italian slave 
children rescued from servitude, at the State Reform 
School until the trial of Gloine, the padrone, in October. 


WHERE PEOPLE ARE GOING. 


Miss Anna BisHop is at San Francisco, 
Cal. 

Anna HE. Dickinson is at Swampscott, 
Mass. 

Bishop Woop, of Philadelphia, has gone to 
Saratoga 

Tue Hon. E. Joy Morris is at Atlantic 
City, N. J. 

Bret Harte is at Morristown, N. J., for 
the Summer. 

Miss Macore Mrrcue.i is in Litchfield 
County, Conn. 

Joun J. Baaiey, Governor of Michigan, is 
at Rye Beach. 

Prestipent Porrer, of Yale, and daughter, 
are at Saratoga. 

Ciara Lovisa Ke.ioae is at Cold-Springs- 
on-the-Hudson. 

General Hancock and lady have left the 
city for New London. 

Count Zennrx1, Secretary to the Italian 
Embassy, is at Newport. 

MinistER Scuenck has left London for 
Brighton for a few weeks. 

Mr. W. H. Vanversitt is managing his 
railroad interests at Saratoga. 

GeNERAL Betknap, Secretary of War, has 
been visiting Cape May, N. J. 

GeneraL Wuitemay, ex-Collector of the 
port of Boston, is at Saratoga. 

ATTORNEY-GENERAL Bartow, of New York, 
is at the Berkshire Hills, Mass, 

H. M. Kerru, Consul-General of Costa 
Rica at Vienna, is at Saratoga 

Governor Wacker, of Virginia, is at the 
Alleghany Springs, in that State. 

W. <A. Granam, Governor of North 
Carolina, is reg'stered at Saratoga 

Grorce W. Morgan, the 
nursing his fractured arm at Newport. 

Davip A. Wetts is in London with a full 
supply of miscellaneous statistics. 


Joun G. Wuirtetr has left his retrect at 
the Isle of Shoals for his home in Amesbury. 


organist, is 


Proressor J. D. Dana and ex-President 
Woolsey, of Yale, are stopping in Great Barrington, 


| Mass. 





Moses H. GrinneE.it, of New York, is 
spending the Summer at Luzerne among the Adiron- 
docks. 

Tur ex-Empress Eugenie will remain at the 
Castle of Arenenberg until Autumn, instead of going to 
Vienna 

Tue Hon. Nelson Dingley, nominee for Go- 
vernor of Maine, is at Wolfborough, N. H., with his 
family. 

Tue Rev. T. D. Wotherspoon, of the Vir- 
ginia University, is, with a party of touring teachers, in 
Scotland. 

GeneraLs Jonnson and Hoop are stopping 
at a favorite Southern resort—the Alleghany Springs, 
Virginia 

Tue Rev. M. J. Cramer, United States 
Minister to Denmark, is at his old home in Ohio, on leave 
of absence. 


Tux Hon. H. N. Congor, ex-Minister to 
China, and ex-Secretary of State of New Jersey, is, with 
his family, at Long Branch. 


GevxeraL Davin Vickers, Secretary to the 
United States Legation, Chili, during Kilpatrick’s Ad 
ministration, has gone to Samana Bay, as agent of the 
United States Government. 
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PHILADELPHIA. 
THE GREAT REPUBLICAN RING, 
A. WILSON HENZEY, PRESIDENT OF THE 
ComMMON COUNCIL. Meno elt 
WILSON HEWNZEY is at the present time Mr. Bunn served as a 
Jie President of the Common Council, and he | private, during the re- 
represents the Republicans of the Tenth Ward in bellion, in the Seventy- 
that municipal body. He was pat yore ofalarge | second Pennsylvania 
photograph establishment on Arch Street, and di- | Regiment (Baxter's Fire 
vided his time for some years in taking photo- | Zouaves,) and making 
rraphic likenesses and paying attention to politics. | judicious use of the name 
Juring the rebellion, Mr. Henzey was a sutler in | of a soldier, he used it 
l as & stepping-stone for 
political preterment. 
Joun L. Hitt, Ex. 
COLLECTOR OF DE 
LINQUENT TAXES. 
Mr. John L. Hill is a 


and was elected over 
Anthony A. Laws by a 
good majority, although 
| he fell far behind the 
vote of the party he rep- 


| Register of Wills in 1870, 
| 
| 
} 








commanding influence. 
| He rose in a few years 
| from the position of con- 
' stable in an alderman’s 
| office to the lucrative 
osition of Collector of 
Jelinguent Taxes, and 
is now considered to be 
worth a cool half million 
of dollars. He learned 
| originally the trade of a 
|; stonecutter, 
and hails from 
the NinthWard, 
where he got 
his first sight of 
yolitical life. 
le was chief 
clerk in the Re- 
| ceiver of Taxes 
| Office under Re- 
ceiver ’elty, 
and was by him 
appointed Col- 
| lector of Delin- 
quent Taxes, 
being the first 
, incumbent of 
the army, and his first appearance as a public func- | that office. He 
tionary was in 1868, when he was elected State | ig a member of 
Senator from the Second Disirict. He was defeated |} the Public 
for the Senatorial nomination in 1871, but became a | Buildings Com- 
member of the Common Council, and, as stated, | mission, was re- 
President of that body. While a State Senator, | cently appoint- 
Mr. Henzey took a deep interest in the Metropolitan | eq one of the 
Police Bill, and did what he could to secure its pas- | C 9 mmissioners 
sage. He is at present, by virtue of his office as | from Philadel- 
President of the Common Council, a member of the phia to the Vi- 
Public Buildings Commission, and he possesses | enna Interna- 
some reputation as a political stump speaker. tional Expo- 
Witu1aM N. Bunn, REGISTER OF WILLS. Gene. ent che 
Mr. William N. Bunn, the present Register of | present time. 
Wilis of Philadelphia, is a young, shrewd, active, | He is a member 
of the well- 
known ‘ Myste- 
rious Pilgrim's 
| Club,”’ and re- 
| cently had the 
Committee on 
Public Abuses 
of the Munici- 
pal Reform As- 
}sociation of 
| Philadelphia 
after him with 
vengeance, for 
alleged irregu- 
lariies in the 
affairs of the 
Delinquent Tax 
Collector's Of- 
fice. 
Wn. R.LEEDs, 
SHERIFF. 


Mr. William R. 
Leeds, the pre- 
sent Republican 
High Sheriff of 
P hil a delphia, 
is, like Mayor 
Stokeley, a po- 

j}litician by 
,;trade, and 
| wields a vast 
| amount of po- 
litical power. 
He has held a 
nolitician. | number of lu- 
crative political 
positions, and 
now counts his 
cash by the hun- 
dreds of thou- 
sands. Mr. 
Leeds started 
politically as a 
Clerk in the Re- 
corder of Deeds 
Office, under 
| Mr. Harmer, 
| and then received an 
appointment in the Uni- 
ted States Mint. About 
{this time he obtained 
;some reputation as a 
hard - working political 
wire-puller, and was 
; made Chairman of the 
| Republican City Execu- 








A. WILSON HENZEY, PRESIDENT OF THE 
COMMON COUNCIL. 








WiLLIAM N. BUNN, REGISTER OF WILLS. 


acheming and influential Republican 
He was originally a wood-engraver, but relinquished 
that business for the more exciting, and for him 
more profitable one, of politics. He resides in the 
Sixteenth Ward, and was elected to the State 
Legislature, from the Eleventh District, in 1568 and 
1869. A centested election between Mr. Bunn and 
Daniel Witham for the seat in the State Legislature 
in 1868 excited considerable interest at the time, 
and was the cause of some suits at law afterward. 
Mr. Bunn became the Republican candidate for 


tive Committee in 1867 
and 1868. While occu- 
pying the latter-named 
position, however, the 
city was lost to the Re- 
ublicans, Mr. Daniel M. 
| Fox being elected Mayor 
over General Hector 
Tyndale, the Republican 
nominee, by a small ma- 
jority. In 1869, Presi- 
dent Grant appointed 
Mr. Leeds Collector of 
Internal Revenue for the 
Second Philadelphia Dis- 
trict; but previous to 
this he was identified 
with the notorious ‘‘ Gas 
Ring.”’ Mr. Leeds re- 
ceived the Republican 
nomination for Sheriff 
of Philadelphia in 1870, 
ae | and after a spirited cam. 


JOHN L. MILL, RX-COLLECTOR OF DELINQUENT Taxes. | Paign was elected, de. 
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feating the Democratic | Major ALEX. McCur N, Ciry COMMISSIONER. 
candidate, Frederick | 
Gerker, by a large ma- | 
jority. Mr. Leeds is a 
Tenth Ward man. 


Major Alexander McCuen, one of the present 
City Commissioners of the County of Philadelphia, 
is a hard-working politician, and well versed in all 

the intricacies ot Philadelphia politics. He pos- 

sesses a good war record, having served in the 
i= with credit. He has been for many years 
connected with the liquor business in Philadelphia, 
and is personally popular. 
| 
| 


Wo. S. STOKELEY, 
MAYor. 


William 8S. Stokeley, 
the present Mayor of 
Philadelphia, is what 
might be called a natu- 
ral-born politician. He 
has been a loyal Repub- 
lican ever since the foun- 
dation of that party, and 
what he does not know 
about the machinery of 
party politics is not 
worth knowing. From 
being an active Ninth 
Ward politician, he 
branched out on the 
open sea cf municipal 
politics generally, and 
was presiding officer of 
a number of Republican 
nominating conventions. 

He was elected a 
member oi the Common 
Council in 1861, re- 
mained there for several 
terms, and became Pre- 
sident of that body. In 
Is66 he was 
elected to re- 
present the Se- 
lect Couneil 
from the Ninth 
Ward, and the 
succeeding 
term being re 
elected, he was 
made President | 
of that body. 
tetiring from 
the Councils, 
Mr. Stokeley 
Was appointed | PETER A. B. WIDENER, CITY TREASURER. 
by the President | 
Assessor of In- | holds now a front-rank position among the Repub- 
ternal Revenue | lican politicians of the Quaker City, and he brought 
for the Second | himself into prominence very rapidly. His regular 
District, which | occupation is that of a butcher. He was born 
office he held | in Vhiladelphia, and hails from the Twenty-ninth 
until he became _ Ward. Ue represented the latter in the Board of 
Republican | Public Education, and that was his first and only 
candidate for | public position until he was elected City Treasurer 
Mayor in 1871, | in the Fall of 1871. His Democratic opponent for 
when he was | the latter-named office was S. Gross, Esq., ex- 
elected over | President of the Spruce and Pine Street Passenger 
Captain James | Railway Company, and a Democratic politician of 
Biddle, the can- | considerable note. Mr. Widener received the Re- 
didate of the | publican nomination for re-election as City Trea- 
Democratic }surer, under the Crawford County system, last 
party. Mr. | January—there being no opposition to him. 
Stokeley took 
an active part 
in establishing 
the Paid Fire 
Department in 
Philadelphia. 
Before taking an 
active interest 
in politics, he 
was chief en- 
gineer ofa large 
confectionery 
establishment in 
Philadelphia. 


PETER A. B. WIDENER, City TREASURER. 
Mr. Peter A. B. Widener, the present City Trea- 


average intelligence and limited experience. He 





Wo. B. MANN, 
DistRICT 
ATTORNEY. 
No Philadel’ | 
p hia politician | 
or public man 
of any kind is 
more univer 
sally known in 
the City of Bro- | 
therly Love| 
than Colone] 
William B. 
Mann, the pre- 
sent District At- | 
torney of the 
County of Phila- 
delphia. Colonel 
Mann was born 
in New Jersey, | 
but Philadel-; | ' . 
phia has been | GENERAL HENRY H. BINGHAM, CLERK OF 
his home for | THE COURT OF QUARTER SESSIONS, 
very many! General Henry H. Bingham, the Clerk of the 
years. He is a Court of Quarter Sessions of Philadelphia, is a Re- 
criminal. lawyer | publican politician of considerable prominence in 
of most consum- | pinjjadelphia. He is a fine talker, and deeply versed 
ie 2 ability, | in the political machinery of the Quaker City. 
and he has no | (eneral Bingham is about the “ nattiest ” politiciau 
supertor and? in Philadelphia, and has a quick, decided, but 
few equals as a 
sagucious, 
hard-working 
skillful politician of Re- 
publican proclivities. 
Colonel Mann has splen- 
did oratorical powers, 
and aside from his lega 
acquirements he is a fin- 
ished scholar. He first 
came under general 
public notice as Deputy | 
District Attorney under | 
William B. Reed, and | 
was elected District At- 
torney in 1856, being re- 
elected in 1859, 1862, and | 
in 1865. In 1868 he re- | 
ceived again the nomina- 
tion for District Attorney 
from the Republicans. 
but withdrew in favor o/ 
the Hon. Charles Gib- 
bons. In 1871 he was 
once more elected Dis- 
trict Attorney, and 
holds that position now. | 
During the war Colonel | 
Mann commanded the 
Second Pennsylvania | 
Reserves ; subsequently. | 
he organized a Home 
Guard Regiment, and 
did service in the Cum- 
berland Valley when Lee | wrLLIAM ELLIOTT, EX-SPEAKEK HOUSE OF KEPRESENT- 
invaded Peunsylyania. | ATIVEKS, AND CANDIDATE FOR HIGH SHERIFF. 





GENERAL H. 4. BINGHAM, CLERK OF THE COURT 
Ob QUARTER SESSIONS. 
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surer of Philadelphia, is a Republican politician of 
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engaging manner. He left Jefferson Medical Col- | 
lege to enter the army at the outbreak of the 
rebellion, and secured a position on the staff of ) 
General Meade. He took an active part at the Bat- 
tle of Gettysburg, and was made a Brigadier-General 
for military proficiency displayed. After leaving 
the army, General Bingham was Chief Clerk in the 
Philadelphia Post Oftice, and was appointed Post- 
master of Philadelphia by President Johnson. He 
was an unsuccessful candidate for Sheriff of Phila- 
delphia in 1870, but in 1872 he managed to secure 
the Republican nomination for Clerk of the Court 
of Quarter Sessions, was elected to that office, and 
holds it at the present time. 


WILLIAM E.tiott, Ex-SpEAKER OF THE PENN- 
SYLVANIA House OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
AND REPUBLICAN CANDIDATE FOR SHERIFF. 

William Elliott is a Philadelphia Republican of 
considerable note, and his name is very intimately 
associated with the “ Ring.’’ He was for many 
years a member of the famous “ Gas Ring,”’ and as 
one of the Trustees of the Philadelphia Gas Works 
he had great influence with that celebrated close 
corporation. He has served four terms in the Penn- 
sylvania State Legislature, representing the Fourth 

District. He was elected Speaker of the House in 

1872, and again im 1873. In the latter-named 

position he made himself very popular, and secured 

for himself vast political power. He was loth 
to enter the lists last year as the Republican 
candidate for Sheriff of Philadelphia, and although 
it was apparently a previously settled thing among 

Philadelphia Republican politicians that Mr. William 

Baldwin should be the nominee, as soon as Mr. 

Elliott announced himself as a candidate Mr. Bald- 

win withdrew, and Mr. Elliott obtained the nomina- 

tion over the remaining candidate, Mr. James N. 

Kerns, by an immense majority, under the rules of 

the Crawford County system. Mr. Elliott has been 

presiding officer of a large number of Republican 
conventions in Philadelphia, and he comes trom the 

Seventh Ward. 








THE LOYAL KNIGHT. 
SANS PEUR ET SANS REPROCHE. 


THAT in my love doth make him dear? 
W All that in him I see: 
The manliest soul, the gentlest heart, 

That here on earth may be. 


To what is law and truth he holds 
A high fidelity ; 

His conscience as a shield he bears ; 

His honor as a sword he wears ; 
God’s loyal knight is he. 


And so I needs must love my love, 
Since for these is he dear: 

An honest heart, a manly soul, 
Without reproach or fear. 


INNOCENT: 
A TALE OF MODERN LIFE. 


BY 


Mrs. OLIPHANT, 


Author of “Salem Chapel,” ‘‘ The Minister’s Wife,” “ Squire 
Arden,” etc. 


CHAPTER XLIX.—THE SECOND DAY CONTINUED. 


HE case for the prosecution had not been 

closed. The remaining evidence was trifling 

T in substance, but horribly important in scope. 

It was chiefly made up of bits of conversation 

in which Innocent had expressed her love for Fred- 
erick—and her dislike for Frederick’s wife. 

When the case for the ——— was closed, the 
assembly had all decided against Innocent in their 
hearts—the jurymen pale, and almost stupefied by 
thought, toched at her, wondering how they could 
find a Lady Longueville, a beautiful young woman, 
guilty? and trying to steel their hearts to that ter- 
rible duty. Halt the women in the place (and 
there were a great many) were weeping. Good 
heavens! was it proved, then? was she guilty, that 
child? The hopes of her friends fell. Nelly sank 
back in her seat, covering her white facé with her 
trembling hends. Sir Alexis continued to stand up 
with his arms folded on his breast, and a face like 
yellow marble, or old ivory, so ghastly did it look, 
every sign of youth gone out of it—steeling himself 
to bear whatever was to come. 

The evidence for the defense seemed at the first 
glance very insignificant. It was chiefly directed to 
one point. The first witnesses called were two 
railway officials, who proved that the up train 

assed through Sterborne at 12:45 every night; that 
it was seldom more than ten minutes late, being an 
express train to town with few stoppages ; and that 
on the night of the 20th of October it had left 
Sterborne Station at 12:50 exactly. The ry | other 
witness of any importance produced was a London 
physician of eminence, who proved that no opiate, 
even though administered in a very large quantity, 
could by any possibility produce death within the 
time indicated by the evidence. The sleep which 
preceded death would no doubt have set in (he 
said,) but that was very distinct and easy to be 
distinguishea from 4 t of fainting or temporary 
unconsciousness. ‘‘ The merest tyro in medicine 
must know as much as this,’’ he added, with a con- 
tempt of the country practitioner who had main- 
tained an opposite opinion. This was absolute] 
the whole of the case for the defense. The speec 
of Mr. Sergeant Ryder was equally brief and pithy. 
He pointed out the vagueness of the evidence as to 
hour, and the fact that by the longest com- 
putation two hours was all the time allowed for 
such a sequence of events as the prosecution at- 
tempted to set forth: for the conception and carry- 
ing out of a murder 7 poison, the death of the 
deceased, the flight of the prisoner, all the develop- 
ments of this tragic drama. Never drama on the 
stage went more quickly, he cried; and he showed 
how innocent fright and panic might have quite 

naturally produced every sign which was put forth 
as a sign of guilt. What more natural than that, 
seeing her charge die before her eyes, her simple 
and somewhat feeble (as the Court had perceived) 
and undeveloped intelligence should jump at the 
idea that she had herself been partly instrumental 
in the terrible event she had witnessed? He 
pointed out that the only inference which could be 
drawn from the testimony of those witnesses who 
had been present on the occasion was that the 
death of the deceased was instantaneous, whereas 
Dr. Frankfort had proved to them, beyond dispute, 
that no death by opium could be instantaneous, that 
the poison required a certain time to do its work, a 
time which was not afforded by the short interval 
between 11 o'clock, which the witness Johnson had 
heard striking while the voice of the deceased was 
sull loud and angry, and 12:50, when the unfortunate 
risoner left Sterborne by the train. These dates, 
cS added, placed the case beyond the category of 
nd with this brief and unsensational 


All this—-the case for the defense altogether—did 


}not occupy an hour. The audience held their 


breath. They stared at each other like people 
fallen from some sudden height. Was it possible 
after all that they had been spending their interest 
and tears for nothing ?—for an untenable case, a 
thing which had been from the commencement im- 
yossible, had they taken the trouble to examine? 
‘he jurymen’s faces lighted up. After all it might 
not be necessary to convict the young creature 
who was called “my lady.”’ They would have 
recommended her to mercy, no doubt, and done 
everything they could to cancel their decision had 
they been compelled to make one in an adverse 
sense. But now their relieved feelings showed in 
their countenances, which brightened to the new 
possibilities unfolded before them. One or two only 
remained cloudy. The rest prepared with a cheer- 
ful contidence, seeing themselves almost out of the 
wood, and as eager to be relieved as Innocent, to 
hear the judge’s summing up. Mr. Justice Moly- 
neux was very great in this grand point of a judge’s 
duty. It was one of ‘‘the greatest intellectual 
treats’’ to hear him. But, perhaps, he was not 
quite himself that day. He commented upon the 
evidence in a style which was not marked by his 
usual force and freedom. He said something civil 
about Mrs. Eastwood. He noticed slightly the 
touching, though altogether irregular, address of 
the prisoner. He pointed out to the jury that, 
though circumstances had at one time seemed over- 
whelming against her, and though her own evident 
impression that she was guilty, her precipitate flight, 
her repeated confession, seemicd im one point of 
view to establish her guilt—there was a more chari- 
table interpretation to be put on all these strange 
proceedings. It was possible, as the prisoner's 
counsel had suggested, that simple fright and 
terror might be at the bottom of them instead of 
guilt. Other cases had occurred in which an inno- 
cent person had accused himself of terrible crimes 
such as he had never committed. The jury was 
called upon to weigh all these contending argu- 
ments with the most serious care, and judge whether 
the panic of guilt or the panic of mere fright was 
at work upon the mind of the prisoner. He need 
not tell them that where there was a doubt, she was 
entitled to the benefit of that doubt. ‘The conduct 
and avowals of the prisoner herself made the chief 
foundation the prosecution had to build upon; and 
the destruction of the phial by the prisoner’s family 
was no doubt very strongly against her. The judge 
then called their attention to the only, but most 
important oy on which the defense was founded. 
It was backed by an authority which, to many peo- 
ple, would seem infallible ; but yet there were minds 
to which no one is infallible, and it was proverbial 
that doctors differed on the most important subjects. 
If they believed that Dr. Frankfort was right, and 
that poisoning by opium was impossible in so short 
a time, then their only course would be to acquit 
the prisoner; but if, on the other hand, they pre- 
ferred to take the opinion of a younger disciple of 
Esculapius, then the case remained as the very able 
and striking speech of the counsel for the prosecu- 
tion left it. Fortunately, the whole matter lay ina 
nutshell. If they accepted the confessions of the 
prisoner, which some minds might be inclined to do 
—for there could be no doubt that an unsolicited 
confession of guilt was a very grave matter, and 
could not be disregarded—and considered the after 
circumstances as confirmatory of her guilt—they 
would find her guilty, though he did not think that 
even in that case there was any evidence to ‘prove 
premeditation, and the offense must bear a less 
solemn appellation than that of murder; but if, on 
the other ead. they believed the distinct affirma- 
tion of the great physician, whose evidence (de- 
livered, he need not say, in the clearest and most 
satisfactory manner) they had just heard, they 
would understand that, notwithstanding her own 
impression of guilt, and whatever might be the 
intention with which the potion was administered, it 
was physically impossible that the prisoner could 
have committed the crime laid to her charge. 

There was a pause when the judge finished ; then 
an attempt at applause, suppressed by the officials, 
who, after their failure the previous day to silence 
Innocent, were doubly on the alert. Then the 
crowd grew suddenly still, and every man looked at 
his neighbor. Then the excitement grew intense. 
The next sound everybody felt must be the words 
of the verdict, the *‘Guilty’’ or ‘‘ Not Guilty,’ 
which should be life or death. The two least con- 
cerned were the accused and her counsel. She, 
because that gleam of sky through the window had 
caught her wandering soul; he because he felt sure 
of his verdict. And thus they waited—in the 
silence, in the awful suspense which subdues a great 
rustling, restless crowd into unnatural many-breath- 
ing stillness, waiting for the issues of life and death. 

What visions went and came in that moment! 
Nelly—with her feverish eyes saw—or was it a 
dream ?—Ernest’s face look out from the depths of 
the crowd and then vanish. Sir Alexis saw—not a 
scaffold—that was impossible—but a gloomy array 
of prisons, rising, one beyond another, as the sus- 
pense continued. Death in life—would not that be 
worse than death itself? 





CHAPTER L.—DELIVERED. 


7. jury were not agreed. Though the case lay 
in a nutshell, the nut was for the moment too 
hard for them. One or two indignant Battyites held 
the field against the gentler souls who had been so 
overjoyed to seize upon the possibility of a favorable 
verdict. 

The unhappy twelve were shut up again, far from 
their homes and comfort ; the judge wended his way 
with dissatisfied countenance to his dinner, at which 
he spoke in terms not flattering to the British jury- 
man; and a group of very miserable people 
assembled in the as opposite the prison. 
They were doubly miserable, because none of them 
were allowed to see the unfortunate girl whom they 
knew to be there alone, unsupported by any sym- 
pathy, bearing the burden of suspense without any 
alleviation. They gathered round the table, making 
a miserable pretense at a meal, from which Sir 
Alexis, however, escaped ere it was half over, in 
the restlessness of misery to wander under the win- 
dow where his poor little bride, the unfortunate 
young creature with whose name his name and 
fame were inextricably connected, lay alone, be- 
zee the reach of any gentle voice; while poor 
Nelly withdrew weeping to conceal the additional 
pangs of her own unthought-of pain. Was it Ernest 
whose face she had seen? Was he coming back 
again to rend or to console her heart? Was he 
waiting the result to decide the question for him? 

Mr. Justice Molyneux had his own troubles on 
that painful day. He disliked to have anything to 
do with cases in which what he called ‘ private 
feeling ’’ must be more or less involved. He was 
angry with the Eastwoods for being connected 
eeey with himself, and with Innocent for 

eing connected with the Eastwoods. He was 
angry with his son for keeping on that lingering, 
absurd engagement which onght to have come to a 
conclusion one way or another a year ago. He 
hoped now that Ernest would see his folly ; and yet 
privately within himself the man who—whatever he 


his son for not standing by the girl whom he pro- 
tessed to love. He had seen this girl, whom he 
himself had, so to speak, received into his family, to 
whom he had given a fatherly kiss as Ernest’s 
future wife, by herself, with the high, though pass- 
ive, courage of a woman, standing by her cousin in 
her trouble; and, though he was glad on the whole 
that his son ‘‘kept himself out of it,’’ yet in the 
depths of his soul he was ashamed that a son of his 
should have so poorly played the man. 

These reflections, however, did not interfere with 
his dinner, of which the excellent judge had great 
need—for hard work in which there is a mixture of 
emotion (as much emotion again as a judge can be 
expected to feel) is very exhausting, and whets a 
naturally excellent appetite. He had fortunately 
come to the end of the more substantial part of his 
repast, when a sudden message was brought to him. 
The jury had made up their minds! What was to 
be done? Were they to be held in vile durance for 
a whole night after this desirable result had been 
obtained? Was the accused to be kept in the 
agonies of suspense for the same period? And, 
finally, which was, perhaps, the most important of 
all—was business to be delayed next morning by 
the reintroduction of this case, which had already 
taken up the Court during two days? The judge 
made up his mind, though not without some internal 
groanings. He called his retinue about him; sent 
hasty warnings to the counsel for the different 
sides, and to all the principal parties involved: and, 
donning his robes, took his way once more to the 
Town Hall, causing great commotion among the 
groups in the streets. Lights were hastily lighted, 
doors hastily thrown open, and the agitated street 
emptied itself at once in a throng—gentle and 
simple together—the ragamuffin and the righteous 
member of society for once in their lives side by 
side—into the dim and dingy Town Hall, with its 
huge staring portraits of Mayors and Lord-Lieuten- 
ants, faintly lighted up by the flaring gas, and its 
dust-colored walls looking more dingy than ever in 
the unwonted light. 

Innocent was seated on her poor bed, dull, and 
passive, and alone. She had ceased to think of the 
sky through the window and the world out of doors, 
and the hope of going home. To be without im- 
agination is sometimes an advantage, but very 
often it is a great misfortune. 

When the key grated in the lock, when the door 
was suddenly thrown open, “nd figures, dark 
against the light which streamed behind them. 
rushed in with haste and excitement to call her, 
she rose, dazed and stupefied, because they told 
her to do so, tied on her little bonnet because they 
bade her, and followed for the same reason, with 
her faculties so dull and dead that nothing which 
could have happened would have roused, much less 
surprised her. She hela imechanically by the 
woman who had attended her during those two 
weary days, but she did not ask, not even of herself 
in her thoughts, where they were taking her, or 
what was the cause of this sudden interruption of 
the dismal stillness. What it meant was all dark to 
Innocent. But when she stood again at the bar, a 
vague sense that something was about to be done 
to her crept gradually upon her bewildered faculties. 
Somehow, she could not tell how, the scene seemed 
to mingle with that old scene in the Methodist 
chapel, so that she could not tell whether some 
sudden chance had transported her there again, 
and whether these moving figures which seemed 
about to approach her were those of the men whom 
she had once supposed to threaten her life. She 
turned wildly to look if there was any way of 
escape. Alas! this time poor Innocent could not 


flee. 

What happened next? I do not think that Inno- 
cent ever knew. She was the centre of a confusion 
and tumult, from which, after a while, there slowly 
emerged the face of Sir Alexis close to hers, quiver- 
ing witb emotion and joy Then his voice saying: 
‘Tt is all over, my darling; we are going home.”’ 
Then strange low cries and sounds of weeping— 
sounds in which Innocent, benumbed, had no power 
to join; then a breath of air—wild, sweet fresh air 
of the Spring night—suddenly blowing upon her 
face, as if it had never been caugh. and confined 
within four walls; she uttered a wild cry, and then 
she knew nothing more. 

‘The girl has gone mad,’”’ said Mr. Justice Moly- 
neux, as he threw off his robes; ‘‘and I have a 
dozen minds to commit the jurymen for willful mur- 
der—well—or contempt of court, € you will—it 
comes to much the same thing.” 

She was acquitted—that was the end—whether 
or not too late to save her tottering reason no one 
knew. Even Batty himself and his warmest parti- 
sans had been struck dumb by that ery. 

‘*She’s got off; but the Lord hasn’t let her off,’ 
cried some one of those virulent censors who are 
so ready to undertake that God must agree with 
them; but the crowd cried ‘‘Shame’”’ upon the 
vindictive suggestion. 

They kept back the malcontents with instinctive 
sympathy while poor Innocent was half led, half 
carried out by a side-door toward the room where 
Mrs. Eastwood, happily unconscious of the crisis, 
was trying to sleep after nights of sleepless anxiety. 

As Innocent was thus led away, some one else 
rushed to the door of the Town Hall, meeting the 
crowd as it poured forth, meeting the lawyers who 
stood about in groups discussing the matter 

“*Thave brought the doctor !’’ he shouted vaguely 
at the wigged tigure of Mr. Ryder, the only one 
distinguishable in the uncertain light. 

John Vane caught at the young man’s arm in the 
crowd. 

‘It is all over,”’ he said—‘‘ thank God! She is 
safe, and it is all over.” 

Jenny Eastwood fell back upon the doctor, whom 
he had hunted after so long, whom he had brought 
so far, and who was now surrounded by a crowd of 
eager friends, shaking hands with him. If he had 
been but a year or two younger I think the boy 
would save cried in the bitterness of his disappoint- 
ment. All this for nothing!—and Innocent saved 
without him, when he was away, without any need 
of his services! Though he gulped his trouble 
dow : in a moment, and faced John Vane, who was 
looking at him kindly, with a countenance instant- 
aneously subdued out of the quiver of pain that had 
passed over it, Jenny had as sharp a pang to bear 
in that moment as might have supplied discomfort 
enough for a year. 

‘* Never mind. It was best to do it, anyhow,” he 
said, feeling the sting go through and through him, 
and scarcely conscious of anything else. 

“Quite right,’ said Vane, “ though, like most 
great efforts, it is not to have any reward. Come 
home with me, Jenny. We are all here. I don’t 
think we could have lived out another night.” 

“Who are ‘ we’?’’ said Jenny. cautiously. 

‘* All of us,”’ said Vane, with the water in his 


eyes. 

He could have cried, too, for other motives.than 
those of Jenny. He had not thought of himself— 
he had not even in his generosity thought of Nelly 
until that moment. But he had been with her con- 
stantly during the few days which appeared to them 
all like so many years. He had stood by her, when 
there was no one else to stand by her, when even 
her mother, as a witness, was not allowed to be 








possibilities. 


address he sat down. 


was besides—was @ man, and no weakling, despised 


with her child. He had been Nelly’s brother, her 


support, her companion—he and not the other; and 
was the other to come in now when all was over, to 
take the reward which he had not earned, to share 
the ease when he had not shared the trouble? 

Dear reader, I will not insist upon carrying you 
into all the strange excitement which filled those 
little lodgings. ‘Innocent, when she was taken into 
the unknown room, seemed to have suddenly frozen 
again into the Innocent who had arrived two years 
before at The Elms. She suffered Nelly to hang 
about her, to place her in a chair, to bring hera 
footstool, to take off her bonnet, with the same pas- 
sive stare which had bewildered them all in the old 
days. I believe if Frederick had come in at that 
moment she would have turned to him as she had 
then, falling back upon her first friend. But Fred- 
erick, fortunately, was not there. The mob, not 
willing altogether to lose a victim, and urged on 
by certain hot partisans of Batty, had detected him 
on his way to his mother’s lodgings, and had so 
hooted and mobbed and jeered him, that he took 
the next train for London, telegraphing from thence 
to Sir Alexis his joy and congratulations. 

He had not cut a very exalted figure altogether 
at the trial of his cousin for the murder of his wife. 
The Sealing Wax Office is too important a branch 
of the economy of the State not to have depart- 
ments in the larger colonies, and branches all over 
the world. Frederick accepted a colonial Pf amare 
ment the very next day. It was the only thing to 
be done in his circumstances; and, except his 
mother, I doubt if any one much regretted his de- 
parture. 

Innocent was roused a little out of her stupor 
when she was taken up-stairs to the room where 
Mrs. Eastwood, who lay trying to rest, gave a great 
cry, and sprang from her sofa to catch Innocent in 
her arms, when she was led in noiselessly by Nelly, 
in order that her mother’s eyes when she woke 
should open upon the saved one. 

‘** As if I could sleep with one of you in danger !”’ 
Mrs. Eastwood cried, weeping. 

Innocent did not leave her all night, and gradu- 
ally by slow degrees the warmth came back to her 
heart as warmth and life come back to the limbs of 
a creature frozen and benumbed by drowning, or 
by exposure to the cold. While they wondered 
whether it was safe to say anything to her of the 
proceedings of the past days, she went of herself 
to the window, and looked across at the dreary old 
prison-walls. They saw her gazing at that mel:n- 
choly building, and waited, no one daring to speak. 
At last she turned to them with a soft smile. 

‘* Which was my window?” she said. 

They all came hurrying round to prove to her 
how safe she was, how entirely delivered from the 
gloomy durance of yesterday, and pointed it out to 
her with smiles and tears. 

‘* That one !’’ said Innocent, still smiling. ‘‘ I wish 
I had known it was so near. What a little way! 
and you sat here and watched me? It was almost 
the same as being at home.”’ 

Why did they all kiss her. with thos tears? She 
accepted the Lses and dried the tears with her 
handkerchief, with a half-laughing gesture like a 
child's. 

And @fter this she became perfectly tranquil, and 
prepared for her journey home, and did what she 
was told, with no apparent consciousness that any- 
thing very extraordinary had happened to her. 
Sir Alexis, much more shaken, looking old, as 
though ten years had passed over his head, was 
eager to take advantage of this calm, and carry 
her back to Longueville without delay. 

‘*She must be ill—this cannot last. After all that 
she has gone through her health must give way 
sooner or later,’’ he said. 

But he was much more likely to fall ill himself 
than was Innocent. She, in the simple unity of her 
feelings, had not felt half nor a third part so much 
as he had felt—as he felt still. She had felt the 
actual horrors of loneliness, vague alarm, sickening 
personal terror, made stronger by ignorance. But 
when she was alone no longer, when she was freed 
from her prison, surrounded by her friends, no 
longer frightened or forsaken, the weight was taken 
at once from Innocent’s head. She thought no- 
thing of the publicity, and was not conscious of the 
shame. 

But Sir Alexis was conscious of it—very conscious. 
He felt to his very heart that years would have to 
elapse before his young bride could be seen any- 
where without being pointed out as ‘‘ the woman 
who was tried for murder.’?’ He knew that in 
society most people would believe, or at least say, 
whether they believed it or not, that she had been 
guilty; and that everybody would make sure that 
she had loved Frederick Eastwood, a hypothesis 
very galling to her husband. Thus, though Inno- 
cent was saved, he was not saved, nor could be all 
his life, from the consequences of this prosecution. 
The newspapers began to comment upon it imme- 
diately after its termination, and to characterize it 
as entirely vindictive—a case which no good bar- 
rister should have undertaken, for which no grand 
jury ought to have brought in a true bill. These 
discussions were all in Innocent’s favor; but oh, 
how terrible is the favor of the newspapers to a 
young irl—a young wife of eighteen! Better a 

tundred times that they should even damn her in- 
stantaneously, and let her go! 

Thus Sir Alexis hastened back with his bride to 
Longueville, telling her fondly that everything was 
over that could harm her, and that they should now 
begin their old, sweet life once more. But, alas! 
that sweet life was gone like the Winter snow; for 
the man who was no longer young, who could not 
hope to live to forget or see it forgotten, that life 
would return no more. 

; (To be continued.) 








CHIEF McWILLIAMS, 


THE POLICE ADVENTURER OF 
JERSEY CITY. 

p° you think he is guilty? is the question which 

Jersey people ask after canvassing the case of 
Edward L. McWilliams, their ‘‘ handsome Chief,”’ 
who is charged with being a party to a burglary on 
a bank. There are many who doubt that he is 
guilty, though there are none who do not feel more 
or less sympathy for him. He is one of those men 
about whom there is an idea of romance, & some- 
thing indescribable, which, independent of their 
merits or demerits, distinguish them from their 
fellows and make them interesting. He is a fine, 
manly-looking fellow, about five feet eleven, and of 
splendid physique, dark complexion, ruddy cheeks, 
black hair and mustache, dark eyes of a piercing 
nature, and a ready wit, with cool nerves. He 
seems designed for an adventurer, and his history is 
as interesting as if he had belonged to the age of 
Dick Turpin or Claude Duval. Born on the banks 
of the canal in Jersey City, of Irish parentage, in 
1843, with nothing that seemed to promise notoriety 
to any extent, his name is now familiar to the 
reading public of the whole country. Asa boy, he 
earned a pugilistic reputation which made him a 
terror to the children of Public School Number 





One in Jersey City, and as a young man he acquired 
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SEES 


intimacy with the thieves of the metropolis and 
vicinity which was very desirable in the line which 
he selected for his future business. When the war 
broke out he busied himself in recruiting, and finally 


enlisted in the Twenty-first New Jersey, a nine | 


months’ regiment. Here he wasin company C, under 
the command of *‘ Jeff’’ Collins, who subsequently 
hecame notorious as a prize-fighter and a police- 
man. The regiment served in several engagements in 
which McWilliams took part, and finally, at the end 
of ten months, was mustered out. When he re- 
turned to Jersey City, he engaged in bounty broker- 
age, and was concerned with Orestes Cleveland, 
wlio was then Mayor of the city, in paying $127,000 
to substitutes who proved to be bounty-jumpers, 
and were arrested and confined in Fort Lafayette. 
McWilliams did not come prominently before the 
public until 1865, when his name was flashed over 
the land one Saturday as a murderer. After the 
bounty and substitute trade was done, McWilliams 
was appointed a detective on the police force, and 
detailed at the Courtlandt Street Ferry. While 
there he became obnoxious to the gangs of pick- 
pockets, both from New York and Jersey City, who 
infested the boats and robbed the railroad passen- 
gers. One gang, which consisted of a father, 
mother, and two sons, named Jolinson, and some 
other equally bad people, were particularly incensed 
athim. They were Jersey City people. The old 
man was an employé of the Erie Railway Company, 
and was night-watchman on the Paterson Dock, 
where he committed a criminal assault upon a 
German emigrant woman, and was sent to State 
Prison in Trenton, where his wife was already in- 
stalled for a less serious crime. The sons still 
retained the house on Greene Street, near Mont- 
gomery, as headquarters for a gang, and they 
hoped for lenity from McWilliams because he had 
been their schoolmate. But he knew them, not 
only as thieves, but as arrant cowards, and pre- 
vented them from following their avocation. 

On Sunday, October 15th, 1865, Liberty Engine 
Company, No. 1, of Jersey City, started on an ex- 
cursion to Philadelphia, and on the train Mc Williams 
recognized the Johnson boys, with some of their 
‘*nals.’’? He denounced them as pickpockets, and 
the firemen handled them somewhat roughly. When 
the train reached New Brunswick they were ex- 
pelled, vowing vengeance on McWilliams. On the 
following Saturday McWilliams had business in New 
York, and crossed the ferry on the nine o’clock 
boat. He walked up Courtlandt Street to the 
corner of Washington Street, where he saw the 
Johnson boys at the head of the stairs, leading to a 
drinking-saloon. They ran down and brought up a 
crowd from the bar, which was frequented by men 
of their own kind. As McWilliams drew near, John 
Johnson, who had been loudest in his threats, and 
who had but a short time before been liberated 
from State Prison, suddenly put his hand in his 
bosom. McWilliams, thinking that he was about to 
draw a weapon, fired. The ball entered Johnson's 
temple, and his companions fled. The police were 
soon on the ground, and McWilliams gave himself 
up, first putting his shield on the lapel of his coat. 
He was taken to the Twenty-seventh Precinct 
Station House. A messenger was sent to the old City 
Hospital, Broadway and Duane Street, to inquire 
into Johnson’s condition, in order to see whether 
bail could be accepted, and it was found that he 
was dead. A coroner’s jury was speedily sum- 
moned, and after the testimony was taken McWil- 
liams was acquitted. The scandal connected with 
this case had scarcely subsided when his name was 
on everbody’s tongue in connection with a certain 
Mrs. Davis, the wile of a sea-captain, who sailed 
between New York and Rio Janeiro. Captain 
Davis was told by his friends that there were scan- 
dalous stories afloat linking his wile’s name with 
McWilliams. He had great confidence both in his 
wife and his friend, and laughed at the stories, but 
he returned from one trip to find that his household 
had been broken up, and his wife, with his friend, 
was living in Philadelphia. 

McWilliams continued to act as a detective, some- 
times in the city employ and sometimes in the em- 
ploy of the railroad companies, without attracting 
much attention, until, in the Fall of 1870, he changed 
his politics and became an active Republican. 
When a new set of Police Commissioners were 
appointed, he became a candidate for the position 
of Chief of Police. A strong opposition was mani- 
fested against him, headed by the late Mr. Fox, 
then President of the First National Bank of Jersey 
City. Mr. Fox said he did not like McWilliams be- 
cause he was too fast, and used his personal influ- 
ence against him. But McWilliams, through the 
influence of ex-Mayor James Gopsill, secured two 
votes out of five, the remaining three being pledged 
to his opponent. At the last moment, however, he 
secured the vote of Mr. Pritchard, one of the Com- 
mnissioners who had been opposed to him, and thus 
got the coveted majority. A few days afterwards 
one of the officers of the First National Bank met 
MeWilliams, and congratulated him on his election. 
McWilliams thanked him, but added, ‘‘I have not 
got the First National to thank for it, and if ever a 
job is put up on that Bank I won’t give it away.”’ 

After his election as Chief, burglaries seemed to 
multiply, and as one followed another in rapid suc- 
cession a general feeling of apprehension spread 
among the citizens. It was generally surmised that 
several organized gangs of New York thieves had 
moved their base of operations to Jersey City. 
During the Summer following his election the Hud- 
son County Bank was broken into, and a number of 
the most prominent stores in Jersey City, several 
within a block of Police Headquarters, until finally 
one of the gangs, who had their headquarters during 
the Spring in Warren Street, was broken up, and 
hovah the operators succeeded in evading capture 
in a mysterious manner, the ‘‘fence,’’ one Morris 
Strauss, who kept a Bowery clothing store in New 
York, was captured. A gang that had been work- 
ing Jersey City Heights in the meanwhile was 
broken up by the capture of a celebrated burglar 
named Witte in November of 1871. On the 15th of 
December in the same year the Post Office was 
mysteriously entered and robbed of $2,800. There 
was plenty of investigation, but no arrests. When 
the White Star line of steamers started, their dock, 
foot of Pavonia Avenue, became a favorite hunting- 
ground for a gang which numbered among its mem- 
bers ‘‘ Handsome Ike ” and *‘ Fatty Davis,’’ of New 
York. These well-known thieves were ‘‘ spotted ’’ 
by a detective, and information sent to the Chief. 
The extra-officious detective was removed from the 
dock at once. ‘Jimmy Johnson,’’ another member 
of the gang, was arrested by Captain Van Riper, of 
the Second Precinct, sent to Police Headquarters, 
and when wanted for trial had mysteriously disap- 
peared. ‘Fatty Davis’’ was arrested soon after, 
and when wanted for examination he also was miss- 
ing. A detective who subsequently met ‘ Fatty ”’ 
in New York asked him now he escaped. ‘ Oh,”’ 
said Fatty, ‘(I weigh two hundred pounds, and I 
crawled through the keyhole.” 

During this time petty burglaries were the >rder 
of the night, and the whispers against McWilliams 
were changed to an indictment by the Grand Jury 
for alleged complicity in a robbery of sundry bonds 
on Decoration Day, May 30th, 1871. The bonds 
were in a cash-box in the office of James S. Noyes, 
at the corner of Pavonia Avenue and Erie Street, 
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and when he went to dinner at his residence adjoin- 
ing he did not lock his safe. When he returned the 
cash-box and contents, amounting to $9,000, were 
gone. The Police Department was informed of the 
robbery, and some days afterwards Chief McWil- 
hams called on Mr. Noyes, stated that the bonds 
were in the hands of a broker, who had paid $2,500 
for them, and wanted $500 bonus. Mr. Noyes said 
that he would not give more than $1,500 for the 
bonds, and McWilliams said he would try and get 
them for that amount. On his trial he stated that 
he was out in Cincinnati on business connected with 
a burglary, and met certain thieves there, who told 
him that they could assist in recovering the bonds, 
and after his return to Jersey City he received 
$1,500 from Mr. Noyes and gave it to a man who 
met him in the Metropolitan Hotel in New York—a 
man who was personally unknown to him. The 


day following the package of bonds was delivered | 
} Orphan Asylum 


at Police Headquarters by another unknown man, 
and returned to Noyes. McWilliams denied having 
received any portion of the money paid for them, 
and after a searching examination he was honorably 
acquitted. 

A few months after this scandal he was again in- 
dicted, in company with the Jersey City Police 
Commissioners, for misappropriating city funds. 
They were convicted, and sentenced to pay u fine. 
They made ‘an attempt in Trenton, last Winter, to 
recover the rights of citizenship but the Legislature 
refused to pass the Bill drawn for that purpose, and 
they are still foreigners on their native shore. 

On the 5th of October, 1872, District Attorney 
Garretson, of Hudson County, made an affidavit 
before Justice Aldridge, alleging that McWilliams 
and Detective Doyle were implicated in the at- 
tempted robbery of the First National Bank in 
Jersey City. The burglars were discovered 
on the night of the Sth of June, 1872, and, 
as soon as possible, Michael Sandford, the cashier, 
telegraphed to Chief MeWilliams, who was 
in Philadelphia attending the Republican Con- 
vention which nominated President Grant. The 
telegram was received by ex-Mayor James Gopsill, 
and delivered to McWilliams, who did not know 
what Sandford wanted, as the dispatch simply 
asked him to come on at once. The Chief paid no 
attention to the summons, and did not know of the 
arrest of the burglars until the following day, when 
he saw the announcement in a New York paper. 

On the 6th of October, McWilliams presented 
himself in the Hudson County Court. and pleaded 
not guilty to four indictments, on which he gave bail 
in the sum of $7,000 each, and a separate indictment, 
on which he gave bail for $1,000. 

The community was astounded, and every one 
seemed to sympathize with him. He said that the 


| charges were made by his political enemies, but 


the District Attorney continued to secure circum- 
stantial evidence against him, and finally brought 
the case to trial. McWilliams in the meantime 
manifested considerable uneasiness, and on the 9th 
of October he was again arrested. When the arrest 
was made, he was in a lager-bier saloon much fre- 
quented by local politicians; and he asked the 
Deputy Sheriff to allow a detective, who happened 
to be present, to accompany him into the yard. A 
few minutes afterwards the detective returned, and 
told the Sheriff's officers that McWilliams had 
escaped. A hasty search was made, but without 
finding him. On the 12th of October he returned, 
but before he reached the Court his bonds were 
forfeited. On the 14th he again secured bail, the 
trial being continued during the October Term ; and, 
as the evidence blackened against him, his anxious 
bondsmen surrendered him, and he spent a short 
time in the County Jail. The allegations made 
against him by the burglars Dennin, Proctor and 
Foley, who were arrested while in the act of break- 
into the First National Bank, June 5th, 1872, were 
pretty much as follows : 

i ring the month of March preceding the robbery 
McWilliams had met them in a den in New York, 
and proposed that they should ‘crack’ the 
First National Bank. After some hesitation a 
agreed to undertake the job. They came over wit 
McWilliams and examined the bank, hired the 
rooms in an adjoining building, which were on a 
line with the bank-vault, and, passing themselves as 
sculptors, had a number of tools taken to their 
new quarters early in May, 1872. All the precau- 
tions usual under such circumstances were taken, 
and they allege that the Chief and Detective Doyle 
promised to give them timely notice, in case the 
attempt was discovered. 

The story was corroborated by each of the 
thieves, but no one would believe them. At last 
Mrs. Willy Devereaux, said to be a sister of Proc- 
tor’s, told the District Attorney that she would ar- 
range a meeting with McWilliams in her house in 
New York, and he could send some reliable person 
to be secreted in the room and hear the conversation. 
This was agreed to, and ex-Chief of Police McDon- 
ough, of Hoboken, was selected. He was secreted 
in a wardrobe during a conversation between Mrs. 
Devereaux and Detective Doyle, who was sent b 
MeWilliams, in which McDonough says Doyle ad- 
mitted that the Chief ‘‘ put up the job,” and also 
confessed his own complicity. This was denied by 
Doyle, who tells a very different story of the inter- 
view. Mrs. Devereaux, of course, tells the same 
story as McDonough. 

Mrs. Devereaux was around during the months of 
July, August and September of 1872, working up 
the case, but when she was wanted at the trial she 
had mysteriously disappeared. The trial lasted 
over two weeks, and ended on the 3lst of October, 
1872. The jury disagreed, and McWilliams was 
released on bail. The case was not moved until 
the 16th of July, when it was again called in the 
Hudson County Court, before Judge Scudder, of 
Monmouth.* Judge Bedle being a stockholder in 
the bank, could not sit in the case. This time Mrs. 
Devereaux appeared, and was the first witness 
sworn. She gave a detailed account of the bank 
robbery, and mixed McWiliams’s name with it very 
freely. Dennin, Proctor and Foley were brought 
from the State Prison at Trenton to testify. Dennin 
said that he had met McWilliams in a saloon in 
Mercer Street, New York, before he heard any- 
thing of the bank robbery, and at a meeting on 
Broadway, some time after, McWilliams proposed 
the affair. He told him that there were rooms to 
let adjoining the bank, and that there was no 
danger, as he or Detective Doyle would always be 
around. About three weeks after, McWilliams 
saw Dennin passing a beer saloon in Jersey City, 
called him in, renewed the conversation in re- 
gard to the robbery, went with him and showed 
him the rooms. The arrangements were completed 
and the rooms engaged shortly afterwards. The 
other burglars corroborated the testimony given by 
Dennin and Mrs. Devereaux with so many partic- 
ulars, that if their testimony had been admitted as 
evidence the case would have been very black 
against McWilliams; but as they are convicts, they 
cannot give legal evidence, and so McWilliams was 
acquitted, and was carried home on the shoulders 
of the crowd. 





C. D. Beeman, General Deputy, National 
Grange, has been visiting officially the agricultural dis- 
tricts of Northern New York 








NEWS OF THE WEEK. 
NEW ENGLAND. 


Marne.—A new granite Custom House is 
to be erected in Rockland 

The muster of State militia will take place near the 
Marine Hospital, in Portland, on the 19th of August 

General Sheridan, it is said, has ordered the dismantle 
ment of Fort Sullivan, at Eastport. 

A life-saving station has just been established at the 
eastern side of the Carrying Place Cove, in Lubec. 

The Society of the Army and Navy of the Gulf holds 
{ts reunion at Portland, August 6th. 

Smutty Nose Island, Isles of Shoals, the scene of the 
Wagner tragedy, is said to have been entirely deserted by 
the superstitious fishermen living there, 

The Catholics of Portland are making arrangements for 
a grand fair, to be held in October, for the benetit of the 


The Democratic State Committee have issued their call 
for a general convention, to be held in Portland, August 
12th. 


New Hampsuire.—There is talk of erect- 
ing a monument at Odiorve's Point, Portsmouth, to com 
memorate the settlement in 1623. 

The Agricultural Society offers $8,000 for premiums for 
the State Fair, to be held at Manchester, September 30th. 

The legislators are considering the feasibility of fining 
every circus that enters the State $1,000. 

The citizens of Pittsfield are still agitating the water- 
supply question, and now talk of bringing it from Shaw's 
Pond. 


Vermont.—Dr. H. D. Holton, of Brattle- 
borough, and Dr. Marshall Calkins, of Springfield, Mass., 
have been elected Professors in the Medical Department 
of the University of Vermont. 

A worthy testimonial to the lives and labors of Rev- 
Dr. Hubbard Winslow and his brother has recently been 
made in the form of a monument erected by friends 
in the cemetery at Williston, Vt. 

The Winooski River has been stocked with shad from 
the hatching house in South Hadley Falls, Mass. 

There is to be a general encampment and reunion of all 
the surviving soldiers of Vermont in Rutland on the 6th, 
7th and 8th of August. 

Bennington wants to jubilate on the 16th of August, the 
anniversary of the big fight. 


Massacuvsetts.—The Fall meeting of the 
Springtield Club takes place on Hampden Park, August 
19th, 20th, 21st and 22d. There are $40,000 in premiums. 

A Musical Convention will be held at Gardner, Septem- 
ber 3d, 4th and 5th. 

The Clark Institute for Deaf Mutes at Northampton is 
building a workshop, for the purpose of assisting those 
pupils who have a mechanical turn of mind. 

The will of the late Congressman William Whiting 
gives $5,000 to Harvard College for a scholarship ; $1,000 
to the town of Concord, for its public library ; $50,000 to 
relatives and friends ; and the remainder of his estate to 
his wife and children. 

After a checkered career, the historic yacht America 
turns up at Bay View, Gloucester, as the pleasure-boat of 
General Butler and his more intimate frieuds. 


Connecticut.—Some $40,000 were appro- 
priated last Winter for the excavation of the channel in 
Bridgeport Harbor, and the work will soon commence. 

The famous Captain Colvocoresses suit, whose policies 
the insurance companies refuse to pay, on the supposition 
that he committed suicide, will be tried in the September 
Term of the Superior Court, at Litchfield. Governor 
Ingersoll will appear in behalf of the estate, and W. W. 
Eaton for the combined insurance companies. 

The United States school-ship Mercury is at anchor in 
New London Harbor. 

A design for a soldiers’ monument by Henry A. House 
has been adopted at Bridgeport, and will be erected on 
Seaside Park. 

Hartford’s twenty-three factories employ 3,026 hands, 
and produce yearly a value of $8,515,000 in manufactured 
articles. 

Professor Bail, the Yale College drawing-teacher, has 
left the service of the College for that of the city in the 
public schools. 

The Rev. Burdett Hart will return to the pastorate of 
the First Congregational Church, in Fair Haven, after an 
absence of thirteen years in Philadelphia 

The reunion of the Fifteenth Connecticut Volunteers 
will occur at New Haven, August 25th. 


RuopeE Isuanp.—The Y. M. C. A. of Provi- 


dence will treat poor children to free excursions. 


THE MIDDLE STATES. 


New York.—Five suits by the passengers 
of the wrecked steamship Atlantic have been commenced 
against the White Star Steamship Company in Brooklyn 
for injuries sustained. 

The directors of the Driving Park Association of 
Rochester have selected a tract of 86 acres on McCracken 
Street, and they hope to have the grounds ready for the 
public by September. 


New Jersey.— The property on which 
Washington's Headquarters stands at Morristown, which 
was purchased by Ex-Governor Randolph, General N. N. 
Halstead and others, has been transferred by them to the 
Historical Society of the State. 


Mrs. Hanaford, Universalist preacher in New Haven, 
has resigned to accept a larger salary in Jersey City. The 
church is considering her resignation. 

The annual meeting of the New Jersey Historical So- 
ciety will be held in September, at Washington’s Head- 
quarters, Morristown. 


Prennsytvanta.— The Council of Bristol 
has decided to except from taxation, for ten years, all 
manufactories locating in the town. 

The State Teachers’ Association will meet at Pittsburgh 
August 11th. 

Berks County will lead the State this year in agricul- 
tural exhibitions, the time being settled for September 
16th. 

There have been 400,000 of the new silver dollars de- 
livered from the Philadelphia Mint. 

Joseph C, Cloud recently started from Philadelphia to 
row to New Orleans for a wager of $5,000. the condi- 
tions being that he will not sleep on shore until he reaches 
the latter place. 

Mayor Stokeley and several members of the Common 
Council of Philadelphia have started on an excursion to 
San Francisco. 

The second artesian well bored in Reading is a success. 
It is at the foot of Bingamon Street, and has a depth of 
350 feet, 

The work of transferring the Navy Yard to League 
Island is progressing. The foundations for the yards, 
docks, and storehouses are well advanced, and the brick 
walls of the buildings will soon be commenced. The gun 
park is nearly completed, and all the guns except the ten 
and fifteen-inch have been moved down and placed in 


pogition. 


THE SOUTH. 


TENNESSEE.—It is asserted by the police of 
Memphis that the failure to arrest the cholera long ago is 
owing to the fact that they had not been paid for six 
months. 

A convocation met in Jackson on the 29th of July to 
discuss the proposed consolidation into one State of West- 
ern Tennessee, Northern Mississippi and Western Ken- 
tucky. 

Kentucky.—A _ second bridge over the 


Ohio at Louisville is proposed. The east end of the city 
will be asked to subscribe $500,000 
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Arxansas.—O. A. Bradshaw, M. W. Grand 
Master of the Grand Lodge of Arkansas, 1. O. O. F., died 
in Pine Bluff, of cholera 


AuaBamMa.—The Episcopal Bishop of Ala- 
bama has succeeded in all but two cases in bringing up 
the minimtm salary of every married clergyman in the 
diocese to $1,000 a year. 


Nortu Carotina.—The people of North 
Carolina are to vote upon eight amendments to their State 
Constitution at the August election. 


Lovistana.—A large majority of citizens of 
Shreveport, it is said, favor the annexation of that city and 
vicinity to Texas, in hopes of securing greater freedom. 

A convention of colored men will be held in New 
Orleans early in November. 

The Hon. J. Henri Bruch, colored, left New Orleans on 
the 22d, as leader of a committee to visit Northern cities 
and explain the peculiarities of the last State election. 


Viretnia.—The “mess” system at the 
University of Virginia makes liv ing cheap. Board is only 
¢9 a month, and one student lived one year on $140, 
which paid all his expenses. 

The Southern Historical Society has issued a call for a 
convention of those interested in preserving the records 
of the lost cause at the Montgomery White Sulphur 
Springs, on the 14th of August. General Jubal A. Early 
will deliver the opening address. 


Mary.anp.—The Fifth Regiment of State 
Militia left Baltimore on the 23d for Camp Princeton, Cape 
May, N. J. 

The Berger Schuetzen Association fheld their annual 
festival at Baltimore last week. 


THE WEST. 


lowa.—The new Capitol is to be built of 
Minnesota granite, and will cost $2,000,000. 

A party of bandits attacked a railroad-train near Adair 
on the 2Ist ult, threw part of it from the track, and 
stole $2,000. They were masked like Ku-Klux, and kept 
the passengers in frenzy by the discharge of revolvers. 


Micnican.—The office of the City Clerk 
and Justice of the Peace, at Ypsilanti, has been robbed 
of all the city :ecords, files of 1,100 chattel mortgages, 
and other important papers. 

The annual races of the Hamtramck Park Association 
took place last week, near Detroit, 


Nepraska.—The Mississippi River has 
made a cut-off at the Big Bend, four miles south of 
Onawa, Iowa, thus transferring about 1,500 acres to 
Nebraska. 


Inp1ana.—James Johnson, one of the 
oldest residents of Indianapolis, has endowed a medical 
college, to be attached to the Northwestern Christian 
University, with half a million dollars and a site for its 
location. 


Outo.—The fifth annual regatta of the 
Northwestera Amateur Boating Association commenced 
at Toledo on the 23d ult. 

A meeting was held in Cincinnati to take steps to form 
a new political party, and 300 delegates, chiefly working- 
men, were present. 


Kansas.—State Senator Relby and Repre- 
sentative Allen, of Texas, spoke at Leavenworth on the 
22d to a large party of colored Masons, from all the 
Western States, both demanding from the Republican 
Party the passage of civil rights laws. 


Minnesota.—The Republican State Con- 
vention met at St Paul. One of the resolutions adopted 
condemns, without reserve, the salary back-pay grab, and 
demands the prompt repeal of the law authorizing it 


THE PaciFic SLOPE, 
Orecon.— The Agricultural and Wool- 


growers’ Association met at Roseburg, and permanently 
organized, on the 28th ult. 


Ca.irornia.—The Secretaries of the Grand 
Lodges of Masons and Odd Fellows are serving, in Sau 
Francisco, upon the Grand Jury. 

Philo Jacoby, of San Francisco, won the first prize in 
the great shooting tournament at Zurich, Switzerland. 

The National Guard of the State have been provided 
with improved breech-loaders. 

Healdsburg is becoming a quicksilver market, the 
miners of that neighborhood making that town their 
base of business and supplies. 

The manufacture of champagne is now thorough! 
established in this State. 7 

The people of San Mateo are about to construct a driv- 
ing park, to cost $20,000. 


FOREIGN. 


Geeat Britarin.—The next senior course of 
torpedo instruction on board Her Majesty’s ship Vernon, 
at Portsmouth, England, commenced July 22d, and will 
last about two months. 

The Tichborne trial has been adjourned on account of 
the intense heat. 


France.—A rumor comes from Paris that 
a motive power which will entirely supersede steam for 
locomotion, both by sea and land, has just been dis- 
covered. 

It is stated that the French Government has given 
authority for the purchase of 15,000 remount horses in 
Russia. 

The old imperial carriages of France were repainted 
for the occasion of the Shah’s visit, with fanciful coats-of- 
arms upon the panels—a helmet with plumes, a golden 
sun on a carbineer’s cuirass, a grand cross of the Legion 
of Honor, and a streamer with the words ‘“‘ Honneur et 
Patrie.”’ 

Duke de Grammont has given the Government the 
Austrian dispatch of the 29th of July, 1870, which, as he 
alleges, proves that the Austrian Government bad under- 
taken to support France in the war with Germany. 


Cuiva.—A strange rumor comes to hand 
via San Francisco, to the effect that an organization is in 
progress for a general massacre of the Europeans in the 
interior of China’ The reason stated is that the French 
Minister will not consent to certain modifications of the 
treaty, and that the Chinese Government have taken this 
as a challenge to war; and the Chinese, knowing the 
superiority of Europeans in warfare, intended to resort to 
massacre. The rumors are becoming more and more 
grave, and a large number of soldiers are being collected 
around the various places where foreign missionaries are 
stationed. 


Russta.—The Czarowitz of Russia has 
been elected a member of the Royal Jockey Club. The 
Czarowitz stakes, which were endowed by the Czar be- 
fore the Crimean war, may now be revived. 

An expedition has been sent to explore the northern 
coast of Siberia 


Japan.—lIntelligence has been received that 
on the 19th of June the Government issued an order that 
all foreign teachers must have a license, and the intention 
is understood to be to give no license to those teaching 
the Christian religion. 


Spain.—It is reported that the minority in 
the Cortes intend to leave Madrid and go to Carthagena. 
where they propose establishing a separate government. 

The Prussian frigate dispatched by the German Consu} 
in pursuit of the Spanish war steamer Vigilante, which 
was captured by the insurgents, overhauled and captured 
her en route for Almeria’ She will be delivered to the 
Government. 

General Sickles is said to be in poor health, his recent 
labors in Madrid, amid so much political excitemeui, hay- 
ing been most onerous 
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ETHELBERT S. MILLS, PRESIDENT OF THE BROOKLYN TRUST COMPANY, WHO SPECULATED WITH THE 
FUNDS OF THE COMPANY, AND WAS DROWNED OFF CONEY ISLAND, JULY 15TH. 


THE LATE ETHELBERT S. MILLS. | at Coney Island, while bathing. It seems he had 
F ' | gone to the beach at half-past five o’clock a.o., 

ATE on Tuesday afternoon,July 15th, intelligence | having expressed the determmation to have a bath, 

4 was received in New York and Brooklyn that | preparatory to being driven in his carriage to his 
Ethelbert S. Mills, President of the Brooklyn Trust | home in Brooklyn. He entered the surf near House 
Company, President of the Brooklyn Art Associa- No.5. An hour later one of the bathing-masters 
tion, and a prominent member of various financial ticed a gentleman’s clothing lving on the beach, 


and social organizations, was drowned that morning and, examining it, found that it belonged to 
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TRIED FOR COMPLICITY WITH LOCAL CRIMINALS. 


FROM A PHOTOGRAPH BY THEO. GUBLEMAN, JERSEY CITY.—SEE PAGE 350. 


Mr. Mills. He reported the fact at once, and | 
efforts were made to recover the body. Several 

men plunged into the surf, and after swimming 

about for some time, noticed a corpse floating to- 

wards the sea. It was recovered, and proved to be 

that of Mr. Mills. A jury was impaneled, and, 

after hearing the facts, the members returned a ver- 

dict of accidental drowning. 





But little surprise was excited at the time. Mr. 
Mills was regarded as an expert swimmer, but it 
was supposed he had been attacked by cramps, 
and met his death while trying to regain the beach. 

On Saturday, July 19th, some very unpleasant 
statements were made public, which latter, with the 
meagre particulars of his death, only served to in- 
crease the excitement. It was then asserted that the 


NEW YORK CITY.—THE BOARD OF HEALTH REMOVING STREET OBSTRUCTIONS AT WASHINGTON MARKET, ON THE NIGHT OF JULY 23D.—SBx PAGE JO4. 
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business affairs of the Trust Company, of which the 
deceased had been President, were seriously com- 
promised. It was charged that Mr. Mills had over- 
drawn his account to the amount of at least $100,000, 
and had also used several hundred thousand dollars 
belonging to the Company, assuming very doubtful 
certificates for the same. 

The Company bore a substantial reputation, as, in 
addition to Geos ersonal deposits, the United States 
had the sum of $200,000 placed therein. A few 
days previous to Mr. Mills’s death he spoke to his 
son in reference to his indebtedness to the Company, 
stating that he felt worried about his account, be- 
cause it was overdrawn, but was positive he could 
straighten his affairs in a few days. 

The moneys he had loaned on doubtful securities 
were on Georgia and Connecticut railroad stock. 
The excitement has steadily increased, and a full 
explanation of the transactions of the Company is 
demanded. 


STREET OBSTRUCTIONS. 
THE N. Y. Boarp or HEALTH REMOVING A 
PORTION OF WASHINGTON MARKET. 


OR several weeks past the Health authorities of 
New York have been endeavoring to remove 
the hucksters’ booths that overlap the sidewalk 
about the principal markets, on account of the ob- 
struction they offer to the drainage of the filth that 
collects in the gutters. When it became evident 
that they were thoroughly in earnest, the market- 
men showed fight. A compromise was effected, by 
which it was agreed that tive feet of the gutter ob- 
struction should be removed. 

The Health officers, fearing that opposition would 
be exhibited, called upon the police, and on 
Wednesday afternoon, July 23d, a strong force, 
under Captain Copeland, marched down to Wash- 
ington Market. The contractor was ready to com- 
mence the work of demolition, and upon the 
arrival of the police the tin roofs, wooden posts 
and patched coverings of many stands began to fly 
about. The work was kept up to a late hour, and 
resumed on the following day. Fulton, Vesey and 
West Streets were for many hours thoroughly ob- 
structed to the passage of vehicles. Boards, shin- 
gles, pieces of joist, strips of tin-roofing, counters, 
barrels, boxes, and the entire paraphernalia of the 
marketmen, were unceremoniously distributed along 
the streets. Butchers growled and fruit-women 
shook their fingers in vain. The line had been 
drawn, and everything that reached beyond was 
doomed to removal. 

All of Thursday was occupied by removing the 
débris from West Street, the police doing little but 
reading the morning papers or laughing at the pro- 
testations of excited Sosheters. 

The officers of the Health Board promise still 
further relief in this line, and it is certain that so 
far as they act for the immunityjof our citizens from 
pestilence they will receive general commendation. 

The marketmen, to the number ofa hundred, have 
begun suits against the City for damages for the 
ruin of their property. The City will be sustained 
by public opinion. 








AMONG THE KANAKAS. 
SANDWICH IsLANDS—THE DELICIOUS 
Lomi-LomMI—AN INTERESTING DEscRIP- 
TION OF THE PROCESS, 


HE interior of the native hut has a very pleasant, 
clean appearance, with an odor of fresh grasses, 
and an aromatic fragrance from numerous wreaths 
of maili, or native myrtle, which, stripped from 
the wood with all its bright green leaves attached, 
is fashioned into garlands and wreaths, with which 
to deck the rafters and crossing-poles of the house. 
The interior is divided into three compartments 
by sheets of snowy kapa, or bark cloth, suspended 
from the poles that stretch across the hut from side 
to side and end to end, tying the walls together. 
The floor is covered with small smooth pebbles, 
over which are laid heavy mats, braided of the 
leaves of the hale, or “screw-palm.’’ These mats 
are made the full size of the room they are to be 
used in, and being piled one over the other, renders 
the floor soft and yielding to the foot. 

Reclining upon their smooth, cool surface, with a 
pulu-filled pillow beneath our heads, and several 
more skillfully adjusted beneath our limbs by the 
old lady before mentioned, we ascertain that we 
can enjoy the novelty of a lomi-lomi. After our 
long ride we feel that nothing would be more 
acceptable, and we arrange ourselves for the oper- 
ation. 

Stretched out upon the smooth, fragrant mats, 
we are surprised to see kneel down by us a couple 
of yous and pleasant-looking females, whom we 
had not seen about the premises before. 

We are not disposed to be over-curious in the 
matter, chiefly because we do not care, and, in 
addition, we do not wish to delay the process to 
which we have submitted. 

With a preliminary smile that reveals a set of 
most beautiful teeth—all her own!—our youn 
friend proceeds to knead and mold our limbs with 
her small, well-shaped hands, tracing with dexter- 
ous fingers the course of our tired muscles, and b 
her scientific manipulation driving from them all 
— aches, and causing them to tingle delightfully. 
Each jomt is flexed and refiexed, until we feel as 
supine as old r With a peculiar rolling motion, 
the knuckles of their hands are molded into the 
angles and curves of our bodies, and this is pro- 
longed until all symptoms of involuntary resistance 
on our part have vanished, and we are rolled from 
side to side and kneaded into a state of blissful 
lassitude, that leaves us nothing to desire in the 
way of perfect rest. 

ur heads are manipulated by being forcibly 
pressed between the palms of the hands, in such a 
manner as to seemingly sensibly alter the shape of 
our sinciput and occiput. All of these motions tend 
to drive the latent headache down the spine, and 
by forcibly pinching the back of the neck the ope- 
rator sends a series of electric thrills through our 
bodies, and out to the tips of our fingers and tes. 

All the while the gentle palmists have been keep- 
ing up a@ ceaseless chatter with each other, not 
only being totally unintelligible to us, but soft and 
harmonious with vocals, | tapeony somewhat the 
effect of merry water rippling over a pebbly bed in 
some shady recess of a deep wood. 

There is a glorious feeling of rest stealing over 
us as we lie upon the soft mats and listlessly gaze 
through the open doorway at a group of natives 
squatted around a huge calabash of poi. We are 
too supremely indolent and comfortable to feel any 
hunger at the sight, and are therefore well content 
to remain where we are and watch them. 

They have spread a clean mat upon the surface 
of pebbles that form the platform on which the 
hut stands, and, placing in the middle the calabash 
spoken of, fall of the party-looking preparation of 
kalo, called poi, arrange around it fea heaps o! 
dried fish, broiled squid, roasted kui-kui nuta, salt, 
seaweed, crabs and shrimps. Then the family, 
with all the others that chance to be present, ar- 


THE 


range themselves in a circle within arm’s-length of 


First, a shallow calabash, filled with water, is 
hahded round, into which .hey dip their fingers, 
and then dry them on a bit of kapa. ‘lhe sleeve of 
the right arm is tucked up, and, one after the other, 
they dip one, two, or three fingers into the plastic 
pot, and, with a dexterous twirl, extract a mass 


sions of the mouth to which it is conveyed. There 
is a practiced skill evinced in the manner in which 
this feat is performed. The head is thrown back, 
the eyes closed, the mouth opened, and the ad- 
hesive mass vanishes. ‘The fingers are withdrawn, 


tasted with a smacking relish that almost makes 
our mouth water. At times we note one pause 
with two or three fingers loaded with poi, which is 
kept from falling off by being gently waved to and 
fro, and turned from side to side in the air, while 
the bearer makes a remark, or joins in the hearty 
laughter that is always breaking out, after which 
down goes the lump with ‘‘ neatness and dispatch.” 

Our fair lomi-lomi-ists join the group, and while 
room is made for them, we are able to tell, from a 
certain embarrassed air they wear, together with 
the frequent repetition of the word /Aaoli, or ** white 
man,’’ that they are being joked with on our ac- 
count. 

The Hawaiians are a great people to laugh; it 
comes to them as easy as lying, and they indulge 
in both on any and every occasion. 

What with the feeling of lassitude that has crept 
over us in consequence of the /omi-lomi-ing we 
have undergone, enhanced as it is by the perfect 
repose around us, and the luxurious coolness of the 
soft mats, the drowsy influence of the soft air stir- 
ring the rustling leaves of the thatch overhead, and 
the knowledge of the fact that we have nothing 
else to do, we drop asleep with the vision of a 
plumy kahii, or feather fan, waving to and fro 
over our heads. 


FUN-OGRAPHY. 
QuartTeR-MAsTERS— Pork-packers. 


Ir doesn’t pay to let a hack-driver ac-cost 
you. 

Coat-MEN have made a hit with their new 
schute. 

Tue only Seine jurymen in the world live 
in Paris. 

Ont way to get out of a scrape—Let your 
beard grow. 

Wuart relation is the door to the mat ?—A 
stepfather. 

SavusaGes are said to be a specific for ague 
and fever, on account of the canine in them 


TracnuER—* How many kinds of axes are 
therey’’ Boy—‘ Broad-ax, narrow ax, post ax, ax of the 
Legislature, and ax of the Apostles!” 

An untoward circumstance—Ohio wards 
cut off their toes to prevent their guardians sending them 
to Sunday-school This is an abuse of V-toe power. 


A FINE bay horse was found suspended, one 
morning, from a cherry-tree, by the neck, and dead. He 
had been left hitched to a branch of the tree, which had 
grown so rapidly during the night that it raised him off 
his feet and hung him. And they don’t think of fencing 
in California 


Younc Wirr—* George, dear, I’ve had a 
talk with the servants this morning, and I’ve agreed to 
raise their wages. They said everything was so dear now 
—meat was so high, and coals had risen to such a price, 
and everything—I thought this was reasonable, because 
I’ve so often heard you complain of the same thing.” 





Centaur Liniment. 


The great discovery of the age. There is no pain which 
the Centaur Liniment will not relieve, no swelling which 
it will not subdue, and no lameness which it will not cure. 
This is strong language, but it is true. It is no humbug; 
the recipe is printed around each bottle. A circular’ con- 
taining certificates of wonderful cures of rheumatism, 
neuralgia, lock-jaw, sprains, swellings, burns, scalds, 
caked breasts, poisonous bites, frozen feet, gout, salt- 
rheum, ear-ache, etc., and the recipe of the Liniment will 
be sent gratis to any one. It is the most wonderful heal- 
ing and pain-relieving agent the world has ever produced. 
It sells as no article ever before did sell, and it sells be- 
cause it does just what it pretends todo. One bottle of 
the Centaur Liniment for animals (yellow wrapper) is 
worth a hundred dollars for spavined, strained or galled 
horses and mules, and for screw-worm in sheep. No 
family or stock-owner can afford to be without Centaur 
Liniment. Price, 50 cents; large bottles, $1. J. B. Ross 
& Co., 53 Broadway, New York. 


Castoria is more than a substitute for Castor Oil. 
It is the only safe article in existence which is sure to 
regulate the bowels, cure wind-colic and produce natural 
slee It is pleasant to take. Children need not cry and 
mothers may sleep. 








Multitudes of People require an Altera- 
tive, to restore the healthy action of their systems and 
correct the derangements that creep into it. Sarsapa- 
rillas were used and valued, until several impositions 
were palmed off upon the public under this name. 
AYER’S SARSAPARILLA is no imposition. 








Tue “ Polytechnic’’ is a collection of songs 
edited by U. C. Burnap, Mus. Doc., and Dr. William I. 
Wetmore, and published by J. W. Schermehorn & Co., No. 
14 Bond Street, New York. This is emphatically a book 
for schools and academies, and contains musical gems 
from the best masters. The songs are arranged for mixed 
voices, and with a view to interest and please the pupil 
The poetry is fresh and vigorous, and well adapted to the 
music; and in this collection the musical scholar, amateur 
and professor, will find much to admire and enjoy. We 
trust this book will meet with a ready sale. 








Tur Wiison Unperreep has reached what 
seems to be the point of perfection among sewing- 
machines. Improvements have been made from time to 
time, until now it stands at the head of the list, combin- 
ing all that can be desired for a family machine, It is 
truly a family friend, as thousands of its admirers bear 
witness. It is sold at a much less price than any other 
first-class machine. Salesroom at 707 Broadway, New 
York, and in all other cities in the United states. The 
Company want agents in country towns. 








Lawn Sprivkier.—Many gentlemen, who 
have noticed a beautiful little lawn-sprinkler and portable 
fountain in the garden of the writer, have inquired where 
it could be purchased. It is advertised in this issug, and 
may be had of Mr. R. Brusie, the patentee, at No. 11 
High Street, Brooklyn. The price is $12 in plain brass, 
and $15 in nickle-plated. It may be attached to an ordi- 
nary hose, and furnishes a delightful attraction to any 
well-kept grounds. —Jow: nal of Commerce. 








One of the most reliable wind and weather 
foretellers that wo have seen is Fisher’s Storm Glass and 
Barometer. It predicts all approaching changes in the 
atmosphere, and is invaluable to mariners and farmers. 





the poi, and the feast begins. 


The chief depot is at 98 Cedar Stroct, New York City, 


FRANK LESLIE’S ILLUSTRATED NEWSPAPER. 


varying in size according to the possible dimen- | 


clean, and a pinch of salt placed on the tongue and | 
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Tue new Colonnade Hotel, Philadelphia, 
Pa, has no superior in the style of its appointments. 


QHEA, 427 Broome Street, cor. Crosby 
' Street, offers now a complete assortment of Spring 
clothing for men and boys, of fine and medium quality; 
also, custom clothing, Broadway misfits, etc., 40 per cent 
less than original cost. No trouble to show goods. tf 


F you want a stylish fitting SUIT OF 
CLOTHES, go to FLINN, 35 Joan Street, New York 
(late with Freeman & Burr) 925-tf 


Foreign Postace Stamps.—Stanley, Gib- 
bons & Co.’s Descriptive Price Catalogue, illustrated 
cover, in colors, 34 pages, including every postage-stamp 
issued, post-free, eight cents, StTaNnLey, Girzons & Co., 
Stamp Importers, 8 Lockyer Street, Plymouth, England. 





E. & H. T. Anthony & Co., 591 Broadway, 
N. Y., opposite Metropolitan Hotel. Chromos and Frames, 
Stereoscopes and Views, Graphoscopes, Albums and 
Celebrities, Photo- Lantern Slides, and Photographic 

tf 


Materials. 


The discomfort caused by Rupture can be 
inst ntly relieved and soon permanently cured by wear- 
ing the newly invented Elastic Truss, which holds the 
rupture securely night and day, even during the most 
ercise. Worn with great comfort, it should not 
be removed till a cure is eflected. Sold Cheap. Very 
durable. It is sent by mail by The Elastic Truss 
Company, No. 683 Broadway, New York City, who send 
Circulars free on application. 


violent ex 


The absurd and mischievous statement that 
an Elastic Truss, so called, will certainly cure ruptures, is 
not indorsed by Messrs. Pomkroy & Co,, whose Elastic 
Rupture Belt is, nevertheless, the very best Elastic 
Truss made. For Correct information on this subject, ad- 
dress, POMEROY & CO., 744 Broadway, New York. tf 


Tt UNDREDS of men and women. are 

sulfering for the want of SurGicat Euastic STock- 
inGs, to relieve Enlarged Veins, which are lable to burst 
and ulcerate Write to POMEROY & CO., 744 Broap- 
way, New York, for prices, etc. Also for the Latest 











Economy is wealth—but the best Shoe is the 


CABLE SCREW WIRE. 


They never rip, leak, or come apart. Try them. All 
genuine goods stamped. 


Through the length and breadth of the land the celebrated 


SILVER-TIPPED BOOTS & SHOES 


Are sold by the million, for parents know they last twice 
as long as those without tips. Try them. For sale by all 
Dealers. 


Wedding Cards, No. 302 Broadway. 
JAMES EVERDELL. Established 1840. tf 





Trade. 






Patented March 


“n or Lawn. 





Liberal Discount to the 


No. 1, $15. 


$1.50 extra for Nickel-Plated Tops. 
Letters should be addressed to R. BRUSIE, 11 High Street, Brooklyn, N. Y. 
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With the usual force of water furn 


it will sprinkle a space of 40 to 80 feet in diamete 


to advantage with a Force Pump. 


$18. 


Brusie’s Lawn Sprinkler, for Gar 
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TS Terms ere tree. WANTED, 


ddr ITTSBURGH SupPLy Co., Pittsburgh, Pa [930-33 


> 
° 
% 
y 


’ 


DANIEL LEVI, 


_ Wholesale Dealer in 


AND 
Importer of 


FRENCH WINES 


NO. 30 BROADWAY, 
New York. 








Do You Wisn ro se Bravtirv.? 


BARRY’S PEARL CREAM 


Removes every blemish from the 
skin, and gives a pure and 


BEAUTIFUL COMPLEXION. 


Sold by all druggists, and at the de- 
pot, 26 Liberty St., New York, at 


ONLY FIFTY CENTS PER BOTTLE. 


HUGH B. JACKSON, - 


GROCER, 


IMPORTER OF 


WINES HAVANA CIGARS, Btc., 













182 FIFTH AVENUE. just below 23d St 








Just Reeeived 
2 Cases 
Black Thread and Llama Lace 


Pointes and Jackets, 


Entirely New Designs. 
ALSO, THE BALANCE OF STOCK OF 


Imported and their own Manufactured 


Suits and Polonais, 


At Greatly Reduced Prices, 
TO CLOSE THE SEASON. 


BROADWAY & NINETEENTH STREET. 


Au Bon Marche 


NOUVEAUTES, 














Rue du Bac, 135 & 187; Rue de Sevres, 18, 20, 22 
& 24; and Rue Velpeau, 


PARIS. 


THE 


GREAT DRY GOODS STORE 


Extensive Warehouses for Novelties. 


of the 








Acknowledged to be the Most Worthy of the 8i 
House by the Quality and Real Bon Marche 
of Every Article Sold, 





Foreign visitors are respectfully recommended, before 
purchasing elsewhere, to visit this well-known Estabjish- 
ment, which is well patronized by all Americans abroad, 
and where they will find the most complete assortment of 


SILKS, SATINS, 


And Every Description of Dress Goods. 
LACE, LINGERIE, CLOAKS, etc., etc. 








For Cleansing the Teeth. 
JOHN RORBACH, 


MANUFACTURER OF 
Trunks, Traveling Bags, Etc., 
No. 499 BROADWAY, 
Three Doors below St. Nicholas Hotel, New Yorx. 
SOLE MANUFACTURER OF THE 
PALACE BUREAU TRUNK. 


A disconnt of 5 per cent allowed purchasers mention 
ing this advertisement. ~ 


$47 











A MONTH to Agents. Articles new, and staple 
as flour. C. M. LININGTON, Chicago. [921-33 





THE BEST IN USE 


BLATCHLEY’S 
HORIZONTAL 


IeeCream Freezer. 


{Ting Nl produce a finer quality of Cream 
n ayy eh labor, than any other Freezer 


made. Is perfectly air-tight, and will pay the entire cost 
of the machine In one season insaving ofice alone. Sizes 
from three to forty quarts. Call and see it, or send for 
catalogue, CHAS é. BLATCHLEY, Manufacturer, 
506 Commerce St.. Philadelphia. 
914-28e0wo 


$72 00 EACH WEEK. 


Agents wanted everywhere. Business strictly legitimate. 
Particulars free. Address, J. WORTH & CO., St. Louis, Mo. 








$10. R. W. Wotcort, 181 Chatham square, N. Y. 
931-82 


{2 SAMPLES sent by mail for 50c. that retail quick for 





OYAL HAVANA LOTTERY.—New 
scheme out—$450,000 in prizes every 17 days. 
NE sevens Cae bi5de uC seus oeene bee be crest’ $100,000 
IES sab05660000s 545%-646060.044 08K 0eoRCr eS 50,000 
ON 46 64656:400560 44 408000 CeebeREORKEANO SS 25,000 
Ser erery rere rrr rer pre er 10,000 
tC Mh 600) cccseodaeecdiecdnaeddna-ceees 5,000 


776 other prizes. Information furnished; orders filled: 
circulars sent free on application; Spanish Bank Bills and 
Governments purchased, etc., etc. 

TAYLOR & CO., Bankers, No. 11 Wall Street. 





$5to$20 per day! Agents wanted! All classes of working pac 
ple, of either sex, young or old, make more money at 


work for usin their spare moments, or all the time, than atanything 
eles. Particulars free. Address G. Stinson & Co., Portland, Maine 
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FRANK LESLIE'S 


FLUSHING PARK 


from New York City, 
IT IS IN 


tuated six miles 


in the thriving Village of F! 
THE CENTRE 


ng, which has 7,000 Inhabitants 


OF THE 


FINEST IMPROVEMENTS 


van Ele 


TOU 


ut exist 


R 


And Suburl 


FORTY - 


gance th 


ne 


TR 


ur New York ( It is Accs 


AINS 


ssible by 


From Morning till Midnight, with Quick Transit and Cheap Fares 


ONLY $68 PER YEAR COMMUTATION. 


Only 32 Minutes from Thirtysfourth Street Ferry, N. 


\ 


AND ONLY 


5O Minutes from City Hall via James Slip Ferry. 


BEAUTIFUL FLUSHING 


STANDS UN 


Schools, r 
wered 


It has Ten Churches and Excellent Public 
with Lumber-yards and Saw-mills ; its Stre 
to the Comfort of its Intelligent Population 


are 


mo 


Lots. $60. 


ENTS, 


WHICH PRICE INCLUDES IMPROVE” 


RIVALED. 


hing 


lewalks 


Bay ar 
and Gu 


i the Sound, 
lamps add 


1 Mile 


of Wharfage on Flus 
and Cur of 8 


1, and Miles 


Hach ! 


ORNAMENTAL AND 








EMBRACING 


SHADE TREES, AND STONE SIDEWALKS. 


PAYABLE IN $10 PAYMENTS, 


MONTHLY, WITHOUT INTERE 
CORNER LOowTs, $750. 


Until Further Notice, there will be 
SREEE bHixXxXCURSIONS DATISY 


From Store, 439 Third Avenue, 


near Thirtieth Street, 


leaving at Half-past One 


O'Clock, and returning at 4, P. M. 


SA DIES YPARTICUUDTARIY INVITED. 


FOR FURTHER PARTICULARS, 


CALL UPON, OR ADDRESS, 


BENJAMIN W. HITCHCOCK, 


STORE 439 THIRD AVENUE, N. Y.., or, 
OPP. MAIN STREET DEPOT, FLUSHING. 


DEGRAAF 


& TAYLOR, 


87 and 89 Bowery, 65 Chrystie, and 130 and 132 Hester Street, New York. 
(Branch Store, 8! Fourth Avenue.) 


STILL CONTINUE TO 








THE NEW YORK 
CONSERVATORY OF MUSIC, 


(Formerly at 820 Broadway and 32 Fifth Ave.), 
Now located at 
No. 5 EAST FOURTEENTH STREET, 
NEAR FIFTH AVENUE, 
(Next door to DELMONICO’S), 

Has long enjoyed a reputation which connects with it all 
that is progressive in present musical instruction in this 
country 

It is the only chartered music-school in the State, 
having no branch in this city, and being entirely distinct 
from other institutions, which imitate its name without 
even attempting to imitate its merits 

Every branch of Vocal and Instrumental Music, Har- 
mony, Composition and Modern Languages is here 
taught (privately and in classes), by the most eminent 
instructors in the land, at a price within the reach of all. 

Subscription Books open daily from 9 a. Mm. to3 P.M. 


BROOKLYN BRANCH, 
102, ct and 106 Court Street, near State. 


OLD PROBABILITIES 








CUFISHER. | 


PERETTI IIE 





NOCKED IN THE SHADE, 

Purchase one of C. J. FISHER’S Storm Glass 
Thermometer, combined It foretells change of 
weather and high winds 24 hours in advance. Price, $3. 
6 Arcade, Elizabeth, N. J., and 93 Cedar Street, New 
York. Sent by Express C.0.D. 


and 


Free to Book Agents. 


AN ELEGANTLY BOUND CANVASSING BOOK 
for the best and cheapest Family Bible ever published 
will be sent free of charge to any book agent. It con- 
tains nearly 7OO fine Scripture Illustrations, and agents 
are meeting with unprecedented success. Address, stating 
experience, etc., and we will show you what our agents 
are one Sey Overs NATIONAL PUBLISHING CO., Phila, Pa tf 





$25 A DAY | 


‘CURE PRIVILEGES IN STOCKS 


AND GOLD by paving $10, giving a protit of $100 to 


| Agents wanted. Business entirely 
a bew. G. G. Saaw, Biddeford, Me 
921 33 





SF 


£300 a month ; no liability above amount paid. Cireu 
lars free. W. F. HUBBELL & CO, Bankers and Brokers 
28 Broad St. Box 2,282, New Yo:k tf 


KEEP 


THE LARGEST STOCK OF 
PARLOR, DINING AND BEDROOM 
Furniture, Carpets, 


Oil-Cloths, 


Spring-Beds, 


Mattresses, 
Etc., 


Of any House in the United States, which they offer to 


Retail at Wholesale 


, PLUCKY AGENTS 


Can easily make $150 and over per month selling our 
Modern and Reliab}: Maps aud our Popular 


prices. 


Pictorial Charts. Terms and Catalogues free. 
tf E. C. BRIDGMAN, 4 Carclay Street, N. Y. 


IN. 
SUPERIOR FITTING 
SHIRTS & COLLARS. 


READY MADE AND TO ORDER. 
A. NEW BBL, 


727 Broadway, corner Waverly Place. 


The Venetian Warbler! 


A beautiful little gem, with which any one can imitate 
perfectly the songs and notes of all the different birds. 
The Canary, Thrush, Nightingale, Lark, Mocking Bird, etc. 
The neigh of a Horse, grunt of a Hog, or other animals. 
Birds and Beasts enchanted and entrapped by its wonder 
ful imitations. Ventriloquism Jearned and a world of fun 
produced by its use Mailed postpaid for 25 cents; five 
for $1, or twelve for $2. Address, O. T. Martin, P.O. Box 
90, Hoboken, N. J tf 

dress, ELuis M’r’G Co., 


$125 da, os 


RUSSIAN TURKISH BATHS, 
GIBSON’S BUILDINGS, 
Cor. Broadway and Thirteenth Street. 


HESE BATHS are the largest and most complete in 
the City. They eombine the best features of the two 
most noted and valuable systems of bathing—the Russian 
and Turkish. The Russian, in the application of vapor, 
and the manner of cleansing the skin, 
series of douches and plunges, thus effecting relaxation 
and reaction, producing a powerful and invigorating 
effect ; the Turkish, in the luxurious shampooing of the 
whole body. 

The use of cold water does not involve such violent 
shocks as is generally supposed. There is no discomfort 
attending the process; but, on the contrary, the sensations 
produced are of so pleasing a nature as to render these 
baths the means of real luxury. 

HOURS OF BATHING: 


From 7 A. M. to.9 P. M., and on SUNDAYS 
to 12M 


x. 
tfo 


Agents everywhere. Ad- 
Boston tf 


A Month to Lady 





from 7A M 





| MONDAYS 
' 


DAYS FOR LADIES: 
WEDNESDAYS SATURDAYS, 
9A M te L 


and from 


DAILY, 





ILLUSTRATED NEWSPAPER, 


Every Lady Her 


wn Dressmaker ! 


Purchase Frank Leslie’s 


“LADY'S JOURNAL” CUT PAPER PATTERNS, 


Make Your 


Own 


Dresses! 


They have the following Advantages over all others: 


1. Frank Lesure’s Hovse is the only one that receives 
new designs every week from Paris, LOWDON and BERin, 
1 publishes more than all 

thers combined 
2. The paper patterns cut 
ens are care- 


rom these des 
fully fitted by experienced 


French dressmakers. The 
patterns are cut in ten dif- 
ferent sizes, and are the 
most perfect fitting to be 
found im any establish 
ment. 


3. Each pattern is placed 
In an envelope with picture 
of the garment ; the piecea 
are notched and perforated, 
and plain directions are 
given for making and trim- 
ming, 80 that any person 
can easily understahd how to put them together. 

4 Our patterns are the most perfect, the most practical 


Our Patterns consist of Ladies’ and Children’s Suits and Dresses of every style and size. 


SKIRTS, PALETOTS, FLouncep and Gorep Sairts, Opera CLoaks, Duss 
UNDERGARMENTs of every description for Ladies and Children of 
Every variety of Boys’ Cosrcmsés and GENTLEMEN’s DrEssinc-Gowns, 


ilors. 


The following Firms 





ALBany, N. Y...JOHN G. MYERS, 37 North Pearl, and | 
926 J _ Street 
| ALuiance, O...GEORGE ICKES 
AmsTeRDaM, N. Y...J. H  PRIES ST & CO. 
AykRes, Mass...C. W. MASON 
BaLTimorg, Mp...MRs. A. G. HAMBURGER, 72 Lexing 
ton Street 
McCABE & FOX, 127 North Gay Street. 


- vid I. BEHRENDS, 61 North Howard St. 
= . LOUIS FELBER, 167 Broadway 
THOS. S. SUMWALT, 56 Hanover St 
HENRY C. HARTMAN, 189 Baltimore 
Street 
' B. B. SWAYNE, 37 North Charles St 
‘ LOUIS MARKUS, 535 West Baltimore 





Street 
CHARLES HILGENBERGER, 35 North 
Eutaw Street 


Barre, Mass... HARDING WOODS & CO 


| BatrLe Creek, Micu...AUSTIN & HOFF MASTER, Opera- 
| House Block. 
} Bay City, Mica...W. & J. SEMPLINER, Water Street. 


| BETHLEHEM,Pa... 








tog sethor with a, 


HESS & TRUMBOWER. 





| Boston, Mass...JAMES TREFREN, 599 Washington St. 
ss GIBBS & STINSON, 25 Tremont Row. 
sd “ W. H. CUNDY, 1135 Washington Street. 


..D. B. SILSBY & CO. 

* ” DANIEL MURPHY, 256 Main St. 
Bristor, KR. 1...M. W. PIERCE, Jr., 110 Hope Street 
BROOKLYN, N. Y...L & W. BURROUGHS, 402 Fulton St. 

. MRS. K. TOUGH, 481 Myrtle Avenue 

HEATH & BUSH, 247 & 249 Fulton St. 
. CHARLES KORNDER, 849 Fulton St. 

” H. S. WILCOX, 406 Court St. 


BRATTLEBORO, VT 


. = MRS. J. WILSON, 335 Smith St. 

“ « MRs. J. PLUMSTEAD, 515 DeKalbAve 

" « MRS. JAMES GORMAN, 636 Fifth Ave. 

” 20 F. MEYER, 250 Columbia Street 
McHUGH, 637 Bedford Avenue. 


“ PP 
sé Cc. C. H. KORTE, 1117 Fulton St. 
k. HIGGINS, Atlantic Street 


BROOKLYN, FE. D..R. T. RAVE & CO., 203 Broadway. 
“ 2 O.M. & E.C. PARTRIDGE, 85 Fourth St 
H. BATTERMAN, 587 Hroadway. — 
: “ JOHN E. SEWARD, 201 Grand Street, 
Brenswick, Me...MRS. MARY A. SMITH. 
| Brunswick, N. J...FRANKENSTEIN & SICHEL, 11 
Peace Street 
Brrrato, N. Y...BAADE & ZIPP, 345 Main Street. 


CAMBRIDGEPORT, "Mass... FREEMAN BAKER. 

CAMDEN, rs J...A. & S. B. NASH, 331 Federal Street. 

| CANTON, ‘ HER BRUCK & KAUFFMAN, Mechanics’ 

B lock 

ies H. WOLF, 18 North Hanover St. 
..J. HOKE & CO 

M. WARNER. 


CARLISLE, PA. . .< 
CHAMBERSBURG, 
CHARLESTOWN, Me sss... MRS 
CHELSEA, Mass...B. C J 
S. R. NICKERSON, 137 
CARSON, PIRIE & CO., 
Peoria Streets. 
W. R. WIMMERSTEDT, 108, 110 and 
112 Chicago Avenue 
Cuicorer, Mass...MRS. 3. A. SOUTHWORTH. 
Cincinnati, O...M. REGAN, 94 West Fifth Street 
° * AUGUST SCHMIDT, 474 & 476 Main St 
R. A DE FOREST & SON, 242 and 244 
Superior Street. 
J. E. SILCOCKS 
Cotumsrs, O...J. R. & E. THOMPSON. 
Corninc, N. Y...£. D. RUTHERFORD. 
DANIELSONVILLE, Conn...M. P. DOWE. 
DetawarRkE, O...S. P. SHUR & CO 
Detroit, MICH... 
Dover, N. H... DANIEL HOOKE & CO. 
Dunkirk, N. Y... HENRY SMITH 
East Bostoy, Mass...D. McDOUGALL, 
East CAMBRIDGE, Mass...H. N. HOVEY, 
East New York...MRS. S. . KRAMER, 
Easton, Pa... W. B. LAN 
ELIZABETH, N. J... JOHNS STON & HOFF, 168 Broad St. 
ELLENVILLE, N. Yy.. .L W. MANCE 
FAIRHAVEN, CONN -.J. A. BANKS, 16 East Grand Stree 
Fatt River. Massa...MISSES J. 8. & A F. TUTTL E 
Fircuscrc, Mass...MRS. M. 8S. WEST. 
GiovcesterR, Mass... FREDERICK ALLEN 
GREENFIELD, Mass...8. P,. BRECK & SON Mansion House 
Block 
Hariew, N. Y..JAMES CROUGHWELL, 1 Third Ave. 
HarriseerG, Pa...C L. BOWMAN & CO., 223 Market St 
Hartrorp, Conn...PEASE & FOSTER, 215 Main St 
Havernitt, Mass... DANIEL HOOKE & CO. 
Hazieton, Pa... ENGLE & McHALE, 16 West Broad St. 
Hopoken, N. J.. G E. TRACEY, 246 Washington Street 
Hotyoxr, Mass...J. H. SHARON 
HoRNELLSVILLE, N. Y...PHILIP M. NAST, Jr 
Hepson City, N. J...H. CASTENS, 378 Palisade Avenne 
Itnaca, N. Y...MRS. L. A. BURRITT, 30 East State St. 
Jackson, Mica...GLASSFORD & BOLTON, 241 Main St 
Jersey City, N. J... MRS. M. BARR, 200 Grove Street 
ts - MRS. C. A. PACK, 65 Newark Ave 
E J. ROOS & CO., Main Street. 


7 Twenty-second St. 


CuicaGo, ILL. . . 
“ “ W. Madison and 


“ “ 


Cc. 


CLEVELAND, O... 


Conors, N. Y... 


123 Meriden St. 
Jr 


904 
oot 





Katamazoo, MICH. . 





} 


J.W. FRISBEE, 143 & 145 WoodwardAve. | 


and the most nomical, at the same time the most 
fashionable produced in this country 

5. Our models are ob- 
tained principally from the 


ece 


great French houses of 
Worrns, Faxet & Beer, 
Ronor-Rocne, and Morr 
soN—the most celebrated 
in the world of Fashion ; 
while most of those pub- 


lished by other houses aro 
obtained from Germany, or 
are New York modifications 
of old Fashions 

6. The great advantages 
the Lapy’s JovrnaL Cur 
PAPER PATTERNS possess—is, 
their introduction into this 
a country simultaneously with 
their appearance in Paris. 
by using these patterns, can 





7. Every American Lady 
be dressed in the style of Parisian Ladies. 
Also, Lapigs’ WRaPPERS 
and Basques, Sacgves, MANTLES, Capes, WaTERPROOF C LOAKS, APRONS, SLEEVES, Waists of every description, Ovmr 






SACQUES, etc, 
ali ages. 
SHIRTS, 


etc., cut by the most fashionable 


keep a Full Supply of our Patterns: 


Keener, N H.—D. B. SILSBY & CU 

Lawrence, Mass. ..T. W. HEALD. 

Lesanon, Pa...C SHENK & BRO., 847 Cumberland St. 
Lexincton, Ky...JOHN B. WALLACE & CO. 

Litt_e Rock, AkK...MRS. 5. M. LEVI 

Lonpox, O...L. R. PARK 

Lowe... Mass...L. C. WING, 74 Merrimack St. 

Lynn, Mass...GEORGE F ANDERSON, 63 Market St 
MANSFIELD, 0. ..CONDICT & STEVENS, 93 Main Street. 
MECHANICSBURKG, Pa... ELCOCK & CO., Main Street. 
MIDDLETOWN Conn...A. G. FINNEY, 119 Main Street. 
MippLetown N. Y...D. G. CAREY. 

MINERSVILLE, Pa ..M. J. LUDES & CO., cor. of Third 


and Sunbury Streets. 
SEGELBAUM BROS, 

Avenue 
Natick, Mass...J. B. FAIRBANKS & SON. 
Newakk. N. J...FOX & PLAUT, €83 Broad St. 

“ ‘ KLEIN & THALHEIMER, 153 Market St- 

Mass ..J. H. GARNETT. 
BAGLEY, 73 Water St 
M. COLE. . 
BROWNING & CO 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN Washington 


New BEpForp, 

NEwseRG, N. Y i L. 

Newsruryport. Mass ..L 

New Haven, Conn DEMING, 

Newport, R. L—R_ H. TILLEY, 128 Thames Sireet. 

New YorK City. HARTFIELD & COHN, 326 Bleecker St. 
a * J. H. & TOOTHAKEN., 548 Third Ave. 

SAMUEL M. LEDERER, 207 and 2098 
Greenwich Street. 

E L. DAVIS & CO., 379 Eighth Avenue. 

a HAHN & McGIE, 1072 Third Avenue, 

and 176 Sixth Avenue. 


“ “ 


NiaGara Fats, N. Y...R. H. JACKSON. 
Nortn Apams, Mass...J. © DAVENPORT 
NORTHAMPTON, Mass... MRS JAMES F. SHEA. 


NortH BripGkwaTerR, Mass -.-MARK EDSON. 
Norwa.k, Conn. ..8 x STANLEY, 726 Broadway 
Norwicn, Conn...M. SAFFORD & CO., 105 Main St, 


OLNEYVILLE, R. L.. LEONARD BATEN., 

Ontarw, Canapda... GEORGE RITCHIE & CO., Belleville, 

Ottawa, CaNaba...J HUNTON, SON & LARMON'H. 

PaLMER, Mass...H. P_ & J. 8. HOLDEN. 

Paterson, N. J... HARTFIELD & COHN, 230 Main St 

PEEKSKILL, N. Y...A. H. CLARK 

Penn Yan, N. Y...E. W. MILLS. 

Peterssere, Va...C. C. DE NORDENDORF. 

PHILADELPulA, Fa ..CARY, LINCOLN & CO., 39 and 41 
N. Eighth Street. 


* > R. B. YOUNG, 811 Arch Street. 
” " B. C. NOLAN, 248 North Second St. 
‘ “ THOS. BIRD & SONS, 904, 926 & 928 
North Second Street. 
« A. B. FELT & CO., 1223 Chestnut St. 
saa F. TURLAND & CO., 1618 Ridge Ave. 


.JAS. THOMA, 125 Main Street. 
MISS S. BAKER. 
NEARPASS & BRO., 127 Pike St. 


Pigra, 0.. 
PittsFiELD, Mass .. 
Port Jervis, NY... 


Portsuovtu, N H...GEORGE B. FRENCH, 16 and 27 
Market Street. 
POTTSVILLE, Pa... JOHN M. MILLER, 186 Centre Street. 


Provipence, R. L..C. W HARRIS 

Putnam, Conn... SHARPE, GREENE & CO. 

Ravenna, U...CHARLES E. POE. 

READING, Pa...R. AUSTRIAN, 521 Penn Street. 

Ricumonp, Inv... LE FEVRE BROS. 

Rocuester, N. Y...BARNUM & CLEVELAND, 121 State 
Street. 

BROWN & TAYLOR, Exchange Block. 

Romer, N. Y...H. W. MITCHELL, 41 Dominick St. 

Sacrvaw, E., Micn... WILLIAM BARIE, 210 Genesee St. 

Satem, Masa...W & R. HILL 

Saratoca, N. Y...MISS B. M. DICKINSON 

Scranton, Pa .. HARRIS & BROWN. 

SHENANDOAH, PENN...M. E. BEACHEM. 

Sovtn Bostox, Mass...HUGH KELLY. 

SovtTusripcr, Mass...J. J. OAKES 

Spencer, Mass. ..A G WARD. 

SPRINGFIELD, Mass. ..J. H. SHARON 

SPRINGFIELD, 0... KINNANE BROS 

Stamrorp, Coxn.. WOLF BROS.. Main Street 

SyractsE,N Y MARQUISEE BROS , 52 South Salina St. 

Tamaqua, Pa...H. F. STIDFOLE & SON, Broad Street 


ROCKVILLE, CONN. . . 


Tatnton, Mass.. MISS H. W. GOULD. 
ToLEpo, O ..TREPANIER & COOPER 
TRENTON, N. J...A. FRANK CARLL 
Troy, O...L. F DILLAWAY, Morris House Block. 
Urnano, 0...JACOB AULABAUGH, 11 Monument Square. 
Utica, N. Y...J. A.W MORGAN 
WarrEN, KR 1...A. G ELDRIDGE 
Wasninctos, D.C...J. SONDHEIMER & CO., 509 Seventh 
Street 

“ ‘ MRS. 8S. L. BLISS, 622 Ninth Street, 
Wassrncton, N. J...H. & W. E. CUMMINS & COLES. 
Warterevry, Coxn...D. F. HAYES 


J. B. CLARK, Main Street. 
CARROLL 


Wenrster, Mass... 
WestTFIELD, Mass...M 


| West Puitapetpnia, T’a...MRS. W. M. EDGAR, 3044 
Market Street 
Wityrmctox, Det...W. B LIBBY, 801 Market Street. 


Woonsocket, R. L... LYDIA E. PAINE. 
Wooster, 0...MRS. J. E. DOTY. 
Worcester. Mass...CUMNER & KNAPP. 





Our Illustrated Catalogue wrtl be sent free on receipt of a three-cent stamp. Persons wishing to 
| become agents, either in the United States or Canada, should send for Catalogue and Terms. 


Address all communications, 


Frank Leslie's “ Lady's 


Journal ° 


Pattern Department, 


298 Broadway, New York. 



















INSURANCE COMPANY. 


eS! = =HARTFORD.CONN. 
APPLY TO 


ANY AGENT OR THE COMPANY. 
Saratoga Geyser Spring Water. 


THE 

; Strongest, Purest, and Best 

Mineral Water known. 

4 A Powerful Oathartic and a 

Wonderful Tonic. 

CURES 

Biliousness, Kidney Diseases, 
Rheumatic Dyspepsia, 

Rheumatism. 0 


UNION SQUARE HOTEL 


(ERECTED ON THE OLD SITE) 


UNION SQUARE, cor. of 15th Street, 


NEW YORK, 





N°? expense has been spared in the erection 
of this Hotel, or in rendering it one of the most 
safe and convenient establishments 1n the city. It is 
heated by steam, and completely fire proof throughout. 
It contains many fine suits of rooms, and possesses all 
the modern appliances necessary to the most perfect 
comfort and elegance. The house, which fronts on 
Union Square, is situated in a locality the most healthy 
and airy imaginable. lt is, in addition, within a few 
minutes’ walk of the principal Halls, fashionable 
Theatres and places of amusement. Lines of stages and 
horse-cars pass the door momentarily; while, to meet the 
convenience of the public, in every relation, guests can | 
board upon the American or European plan 
Having conducted old Union Square Hotel for years, 
the undersigned, now that their new establishment is 
open, not only hope for the continuance of the patron | 
age of their old friends, but for extensive recognition on 
the part of the public generally. Prices as low as those 
of any first-class Hotel. | 
} 


DAM & SANBORN, 


Proprietors, 





BUILDERS SEND FOR BOOK CATALOGUE. 
BICKNELL, 27 Warren St, N. Y. 


l eg combined with 
great power in FIELD, MAR- 
INE, TOURISTS’, OPERA, and gen 
eral outdoor day and night double | 
perspective glasses ; will show ob | 





jects distinctly at from two to six 
miles. Spectacles of the greatest 
power, to strengthen and improve 


the sight, without the distressing result of frequent 
SEMMONS 





changes. Catalogue sentby inclosing stamp + - 


Oculists’ nee, ' 687 Broadway, N. Y 








$1,000 REWARD. 
PINKERTON’S NATIONAL DETECTIVE 
AGENCY. 

NE THOUSAND DOLLARS REWARD will be 

paid for the arrest, and detention for a requisi 
tion, of J. H. Horton, who, on May 26th, 1873, 

assed upon Reed. McGrann & Co., Bankers, of 
eeeasior, Pa., a forged Certificate of Stock of the 
Philadelphia and Reading Railroad Company, pur- 
porting to represent a value of $10,000. The 
amount realized by Horton from this and other 
similar transactions is about $75,000, and includes 
United States Treasury Gold Certificates, as fol- | 
lows, viz.: Letter A, Nos. 7,965 and 9,155 for | 
$5,000 each; and Nos. 21,379, 24,519, 23,521, 
25,206, 23,507, 25,199, 24,504, 24,794, 20.969 and | 
21,839 for $1,000 each, which he may endeavor to 
exchange, and for the recovery of which a liberal 
per centage will be paid. 

Horton is about 40 years old, 5 feet 7 to 8 inches 
high, weighs 180 pounds, erect, broad-shouldered, 
pretty full chested, rather corpulent, sallow com- 
plexion, possibly flushed from heavy drinking, 
rather small black eyes, heavy black eyebrows, 
short black hair, short side whiskers and mus- 
tache, very slightly sprinkled with gray; hair 
thin on the forehead ; ae? rominent n high 
bridge; good teeth ; Ily good eat 
short thick neck ; will’ pa ly be dressed in ne 
clothes; wore on little finger “4 cameo ring, black 
oval ground, about % by % inch, with white 
female head, mounting moderately heavy, and 
rather plain. Is short step, rapid walker, and pro- 
ficient in pencil and pen sketching. 

Information of the arrest of Horton, or regarding | 
him, should be sent (by telegraph, if necessary,) to | 
ALLAN PINKERTON, Offices: 66 Exchange Place, 
New York; 191 and 193 Fifth Avenne, Chicago, | 
Ill.; 45 South Third Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


} Loan, and thereafter to pay no higher rate ol 
| limited remainder of the 7 3e10 loan is now being disposed of through the ag 4 P 
927 ae 0 


Division connecting Lake Superior and the navigation of the 
gressing satisfactorily; the Company has earned 
of lands have thus far averaged $5.66 per acre, 

pe praises of the new, best, and cheapest family paper— 








FRANK LESLIE'S — ALLUS SPRATE D NEWSPAPER. 


GEO. A. PRINCE & CO., 
ae & Melcdeons. 


The Oldest, Largest and Most Perfect Manufactory in 


“dd Stat 
| 
| Now in 
No other Musical Instrument ever obtained the same 
popularity 
BB Send for Price Lists 
o Address, BUFFALO, N.Y. 


JOSEPH GILLOTT’S 
STH PHNSsS. 


Sold by all respe dealers 


Wholesale Warehouse, 91 John St., N. ¥. 


JOSEPH GILLOTT & SONS. 


BLEES 


NOISELESS 
LOC K-STITCH 
FAMILY 
Sewing-Machine. 
Challenges the world 
In perfection of work, 
, Strength and beauty 
of stitch, durability 
of construction, and 
rapidity of motion. 
Call and = examine. 
Send for Circular 
Agents wanted. 


BLEES 8. M. co. 


623 Broadway, N. Y. 






| AKE 


ON THE BEACH 
AT_LONG_BRANCH, 


SCENE—NATIONAL THEATRE. 





599 Washington Street, Boston, Mass. 


Uxc.Le Sam (Stage Manager)—* You'd like to be engaged for a third time, eb ? Well, 256 State Street, Chicago, Ill. 
what role do you propose to take next time ?” 243 North Eighth Street, Philade Aphia, | Pa, 


Uxysses—" The fact is, I’m tired of this slow work, and would like to play my next 
— RELIABLE PORT WINES. 


Seven different vintages BOTTLED IN OporRTo, including 
some imported by us in bottles in 1858. Also, verv old 


: O : N V = ‘S) l O Fe White Port. Eight different vintages in wood or glass, all 
a | standard goods, constituting the best variety in New 
a — 1 York. Sold and fully guaranteed by us 
HH. B. KIRK & CO., 


(Established 1853.) 69 Friton St., N. Y. 


engayement as Julius Cesar.” 





The Northern Pacific Railroad Company having determined to close its 7-30 First Mortgage Gold | 
interest than 6 per cent. on further issues of its bonds, the | 


» usual agencies 





This affords a desirable opportunity to persons wishing to REINVEST INTEREST OR DIVIDENDS 
The Company now has more than 500 miles of its road built and in operation, including the entire Eastern | ae ee 
Missouri River ; the ork of construction is pro- 


io weary Ten Milion aces of its Laud Grast, aud ses {100,000 VOICES RING 


tilie 


ge for Northern Paciti 

“My Own Firesipr.”’ Great success. Over 100,000 sold 
Only $1 a year A $5 OIL CHROMO FREE. 
To thoroughly introduce this favorite paper, we send it 


All marketable securities are received in exchan 
three months for 25 cents 15 large pages, crowded with 
freshest stories, answers to correspondents, etc., etc 


JAY COOKE & CO., 
We pay GOOD AGENTS a permanent monthly cash salary. 


20 Wall Street, New Work. ay GOOD AGE} 
| oo $1. Money returned if not satisfactory. Apply 
or subscribe now, or send 25 cents and try it 3 
| oe soe Jones & Hap.ey, publishers, 176 Broad- 
¥- 926-38 





Never Well.—Thousands of people who are not absolutely sick complain 
that they are “never well.’ Without being in pain they are perpetually inastate Ww vay, N. 
of discomfort worse than bodily suffering. The cause of this imdescnbable 


wretchedness is a morbid condition of the diges assimilating and discharging 6 Cc oO L D P Ee N Ss ; 
5 


organs. Tone, invigorate and regulate these visct 1 : with 
FOLEY'S CELEBRATED GOLD PENS AND Pi. NCILS 


Tarrant’s Effervescent Selizer Aperient, i ths all rs 

















Cure ULARS addressed to reach all tone 





and the languor, depression and nervous debil ty, Which are inevitable results of | of persons, Business or Professional, in the United 
indigestion, biliousness and an irregular habit of boay will cease The Aperient | States—Farn ers, Country Merchants, Physicians, Clergy- 
contains all chemical bases of the famous Seltzer Spring—is quite as delicious and | men, Wealthy People, etc Envelopes, Pamphlets, etc., 
equaliy rr a © Sold by all druggist 0 addressed. New York City addresses of al! kinds sup- 








rT 















aes plied. Special Trade Reference Books and Dhirectories 
fitters, Booksellers, Stationers and News Dealers, Archi- 

’ | 
kinds Air and Dart Guns and Cap Rifles. Muzzle and 


F published at Mercantile and Statistical Agency, 5 and 7 
\ pw =. =n ABE & CO., Baltimore and New York, | jocis Marble Deale rs, Builders and Masons 
523 BROADWAY, 
{Breech and Muzzle-Loading Shot Guns, 
G CME. La C, Weg 
Breech-loading rifles of the most approved makers 


DEY STREET, corner of Broadway, New York. 
Grand, Nquare, “i 
Jewelers, Paper Mills, Publishers, Printers, Machinists 
— ~ | 930-10 J. ARTHURS MU RPHY & CO. — & CO. 
(50 and 52 Chatham &t.), 
Of all the best makers—W. & C. Scott & Sons, Westly Rich- 
‘1450 SMCs LD Goods sent to all parts of the country, C.0.D. Send for 


Hy 
U pr ight Pi 10s, The following is the list of Books we publish 
NEW YORK BRANCH HOUSE, No, 112 Sth AVE. and Iron Founders, Hardware Dealers, Plumbers and Gas- 
Jal Gu 
Importers and Dealers in 
ards, Hollis, Greener, etc. Revolvers and Pistols of all 
price: lis st. tfo 










ROYAL SAXON 
COVERNMENT LOTTERY 


At Leipsic, Germany 
| 95,000 tickets 47.590 prizes. 
|ROYAL HAVANA LOTTERY. 
THEODOR ZSCHOCH, 
| P. 0. Box 6080. 116 Nassau St, New York. 878-90 


_ FRANK LESLIE’S 
|| Chimney Corner. 


New Storics Coming. 
In No 450 will berm 


A Ce ~ : me! rgd e's , as! a 5 a “ 
Address, E. H. HAWLEY, New Haven, Conr | 66 A TH'RTY YEARS’ MYSTERY 9 
. 5 


Just begun in 


FRANK LESLIE’S oe F : Ry EDWARD GREEY, 


Boys’ and Girls’ Weekly, We! AVANA LOTTERY OF CUBA, Author of “P= Jackets,” ete ; and 
| DRAWING JULY 12th, 187: ry 4 59 
” THE Vi.cox HUNTER, 


cmt tintin reel in popularity all the other Jack One half of Ticket 1,350, which drew the First Prize 04 
This week’s number is full of good things 100,000 DOLTUARS, . - Sy Soe 
Buy it, boys, and buy it for the boys. WAS SOLD BY ME. ry i ; = we ae 
THEODORE ZSCHrOcH, other excellent Stones, Sketches, Adventures, Scenes of 
Price 5cents. For Sale Everywhere. 116 Nassau St., New York. P.O Box 6,080. | Travel, Anecdotes, et 
© | Every reader will find matter just suited to his taste. 
= Price 10 cents. For sale everywhere 


FRANK LESLIE, 537 Pearl Street, N. Y. 














PERFECTION! 


BOKER’S BITTERS. 


Beware of Counterfeits. 928.34-eow 


‘Jack Harkaway Among the Brigands,” 




















F w a N B « L E 8 L 2 3, $25 : each week: Agents wanted. Business new and 
1 


537 Pearl Street. egitimate. TvcTTLE & Co., 78 Nassau St., N.Y. 




















